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Are the result of years of study, thought and experiment to produce a 
register that would combine the elements of simplicity, economy and 
efficiency. That these elements have been most advantageously embodied 


in SYMONDS REGISTERS is evidenced by the large and constantly in- 


creasing demand. 


SIMPLICITY They consist only of three parts—have nothing to get out 
of order—are easy to operate. 


ECONOMY They are easily set in place—reduce cost of installation— 
save fuel. 


EFFICIENCY The inclined valve deflects the greatest amount of heat into 
the room—can be regulated according to weather conditions. 


A study of our catalog will convince you that our claim to make the 
highest grade registers is founded on solid fact. Write for a copy today. 


SYMONDS REGISTER COMPANY 


3117-23 Minnesota Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53 
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+- The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 





No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. ‘The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL=-STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 


Write today. for complete information and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERI 


IAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


















FRONT RANK € 
HUMIDIFIER | — 


The result of y2ars of care- 
ful study, making it one of 
the most simple and effec- 
tive ever devised. 





The supply of moisture is § 
alwaysmaintained in relative 
proporticn to the amount of § 
heat generated and is deliv- 
ered to the air after it is 
heated. The | 


FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 
is built for 


durability 
and service. 





“TRADE MARK* 


Write us for e ¢ 
further information. — 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Bs 





Pat. 1913 
Imp. 1916 
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ON PAGE 35 of this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
an article is published containing the sections of the 
new Building Code, which has just 

Joplin Warm been passed by the Commissioners of 


pF cng Joplin, Missouri, * which pertain to the 

rdinance - ; a ,; 

Should Be !Stallation of Warm Air Heating Ap 
Repealed. Paratus. 


This kind of “regulation” 
erly be classed as “regulating out of existence,” 
if this Ordinance is enforced it will practically be im- 
possible for any installer of Warm Air Heating Ap- 
paratus to remain in business in Joplin, Missouri, as 
the rules laid down by the Ordinance are so drastic 
and oppressive as to make it out of the question for 
Warm Air Heater installers to compete on anything 
like an even basis with those who are engaged in the 
steam and hot water business. 


may prop- 
for 


For instance, the clauses referring to the manner 
of installing the. warm air ducts and the sizes and 
kinds to be uwsed—which presumably were worded as 
they appear in the Ordinance for the purpose of 
guarding against fire danger will actually prohibit the 
installation of Warm Air Heating Apparatus in many 
buildings, as the floors and walls will not admit of the 
use of pipes of the size and construction required by 
the Ordinance which does not in any way provide any 
more real protection against fire than the sizes and 
types of warm air pipes used elsewhere. 

This Ordinance, by the way, furnishes a good ex- 
ample of what may and will happen where the in- 
stallers of Warm Air Heating Apparatus—which 
usually means the Sheet Metal Contractors—of a city 
or state have no effective working organization, for 
surely if the Joplin installers had been working to- 
gether, through a strong local association, they would 
have been able to prevent the passage of the Ordi- 
nance and more than that—they would have been in 
position to demand and to secure the passage of an 
Ordinance such as has been passed in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, and in Columbus, Ohio, by which their inter- 
ests would have been fully protected and the interests 
of the Public safeguarded in every respect. 

It is to be hoped that in some way a plan will be 
worked out by which this very objectionable Ordi- 
nance can be repealed or amended, which not only 
does not give the Warm Air Heating interests a 
square deal, but actually almost forces the house 
owner to have installed a heating apparatus, such as 
steam or hot water, which by all who are in position 
to judge impartially and with proper knowledge of 


3U05 


the subject is inferior and more costly than a prop- 
erly installed Warm Air Heater. 








WitH THE great increase in the number of auto- 

mobiles which are being used for business as well as 
Automobile for pleasure there has naturally also 
Accessories 

Sell Best Come a heavy increase in the demand for 

Through repair parts, new appliances and the 
Retail Hard- ; ‘ 

ware Stores thousands of articles which are classed 
as Automobile Accessories. 

In the early stages of the automobile the owner se- 
cured his repair parts and supplies from the manufac- 
turers. Automobile parts had not been standardized, 
and there was no other way by which he could obtain 
what he wanted and be certain that when he’d get it, 
the particular article would fit his machine. 

When standardization had taken place and as the 
automobile became a more common form of business 
and pleasure vehicle, it was deemed advisable to pro- 
vide a quicker way for the owner of an automobile 
to secure such new parts or accessories than to send 
to the manufacturer for them, and Automobile Acces- 
sories became a “regular” class of merchandise, bought 
from the manufacturer by wholesalers and retailers 
and then distributed through these channels to the 
consumer. ; 

The progressive retail hardware dealer at once saw 
the opportunity presented to him in this new line of 
merchandise. He appreciated the fact that here was 
a wide field—absolutely virgin—by the cultivation of 
which he could add very considerably to his sales and 
profits, and so the first Automobile Accessory De- 
partments were established in retail hardware stores. 
Being conducted along the same progressive policy 
as characterized the operation of the other depart- 
ments of these stores they not only brought new cus- 
tomers into the stores who also bought other lines of 
hardware, but the Automobile Accessory Departments 
proved themselves to be highly efficient in the matter 
of their own sales and profits. 

As time has passed, it has been demonstrated very 
thoroughly that the retail hardware store is the pre- 
ferred means of distribution which the automobilist 
seeks when in need of any new appliances, or repair 
part, or accessory of any kind for his machine. He 
has found that by doing business with a regular retail 
dealer he not only receives quicker service in cases 
where his order cannot be filled from the retail hard- 
ware dealer’s stock, but that he can buy his Automo- 
bile Accessories at more reasonable prices in the retail 
hardware store than in other places. 


OD 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE REcorRD has 
upon numerous occasions called the attention of its 
readers among retail hardware dealers to the many 
profit opportunities of an Automobile Accessory De- 
partment and it is with no little satisfaction that let- 
ters have been received in considerable number from 
subscribers that in response to our advice they have 
opened and are successfully operating Automobile 
Accessory Departments. 

From the many inquiries which come from re- 
tail hardware dealers to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpWARE REcorD as to where Automobile Acces- 
sories can be obtained it is clear that everywhere in 
the United States retail hardware dealers are consider- 
ing Automobile Accessories as regular hardware, and 
in this they are, of course, perfectly justified, for this 
class of merchandise is closer affiliated with hardware 
than with any other line—and it has been proven that 
retail hardware stores provide the most satisfactory 
means of distribution—from the manufacturers’, the 
wholesalers’ as well as from the consumers’ stand- 
point. 








THis WEEK there met in Philadelphia a convention 
of men who have had and will have more to do with 
Aulvestioing the prosperity of this country than any 
Isa Sales Other set of men. Theirs was not a 
Producing political convention, although one of the 
Force important subjects discussed was that of 
“Policies’”—policy of truth; policy of progress; policy 
of positiveness; policy of upbuilding; policy of co- 
operation. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which have for their motto “Truth in Advertising” 
stand for all of these, and at their Annual Convention 
which was held this week in Philadelphia these “Poli- 
cies’ were again emphasized as the most important 
ones in connection with sales promotion. 

There was a time when the average man regarded 
advertising as an intangible, indefinable proposition, 
the results of which were largely problematical. In 
those days, it was necessary to argue the question 
that “it pays to advertise.” 

But a radical change has been wrought during the 
past ten years, and today there are few men who will 
deny that advertising—properly executed and sup- 
ported by efficient sales efforts—marks the road to 
commercial success. 


In other words, advertising instead of being an 


expensive luxury is in reality a form of investment 
which properly handled is certain to bring liberal re- 
sults. While it may be employed by the rich, it is 
also the poor man’s instrument for achieving a degree 
of success which could not be realized without it. 

No one who has given serious thought to the mat- 
ter doubts that advertising is worth vastly more than 
it costs. Nor is there any doubt among such people 
about the actual service rendered by good advertising 
to the consuming public. 

This change in opinion has come about because in 
cases altogether too numerous to allow for any dis- 
pute, it has been demonstrated that advertising has 
produced great profits to the manufacturer; to the 
wholesale distributor; to the retailer; to anyone in 
the producing and distributing field who has intelli- 


gently followed the rules of modern advertising, and 
has resulted in greater distribution at lower cost to 
the consumer. 

Organized advertising is no longer an intangible 
“something,” the causes and effects of which can not 
be defined. On the contrary, it is today in many re- 
spects just as concise and concrete a science as are, 
for instance, those of medicine and chemistry. As 
the physician makes the diagnosis of the patient and 
from his observations draws his conclusions as to the 
disease from which the patient is suffering; from ex- 
perience prescribes certain remedies which result in 
curing the disease and bringing the patient back to 
normal conditions; so the efficient advertising coun- 
selor diagnoses the conditions of the business, con- 
sults with sales managers, buyers, salesmen, heads of 
manufacturing departments, retail and wholesale dis- 
tributors and, last but not least, with individual con- 
sumers. 

From the information thus gained he maps out 
an advertising campaign which is no longer largely 
based upon assumption but upon actual facts and con- 
ditions, the co-ordination of which results in actual 
knowledge of the elements which at the present time 
may be hindering the further development of the busi- 
ness, as well as of the steps which must be taken in 
order to pull the sales up to a higher notch. 


And the efficient advertising counselor today has 
succeeded in bringing about a spirit of co-operation 
among all the various branches of the particular busi- 
ness—securing of raw supplies, the manufacturing, the 
manufacturers’ sales department, the wholesaler, the 
traveling salesman and the retailer—with the result 
that sales are increasing all along the line, while the 
distribution costs are reduced, so that the cost to the 
ultimate consumer is considerably less than it would 
have been without advertising. 


We have for years preached the gospel of advertis- 
ing—to manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. In 
every issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
REcorD pages have been devoted to discussions, help- 
ful criticisms and suggestions, etc., that assist the 
hovice and the experienced advertising man in pro- 
ducing better advertisements. Successful advertise- 
ments have been reproduced and advertising cam- 
paigns have been described in a manner which makes 
it possible for others to adapt the methods to their 
own peculiar conditions, and as in the past, we shall 
continue to assist those engaged in the hardware and 
kindred trades to increase their sales by the intelligent 
use of this great force. 

The advertising department of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD will always be glad to have 
communications from subscribers and advertisers and 
will assist them in every way possible to make their 
advertising more efficient. 








One merchant recently went after his accounting 
problem right. He knew he ought to have a better 
system, he knew he ought to know more about his 
business costs, margins, turn-over, profits, etc., so he 
hired an expert accountant for a few days and had 
that man install and explain a system for him. He 
found it a very profitable investment. 


July 1, 1916. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

They tell a story about a certain well known hard- 
ware man who makes his headquarters at the Audi- 
torium Hotel when in Chicago and who generally is 
recognized by the very precise manner in which his 
carefully-kept gray beard is parted in the middle— 
otherwise Colonel W. A. Lockwood. 

A friend presented him with a late edition of some 
sort of fancy fish hook, but for some reason or other 
the Colonel didn’t like the looks of it and so he passed 
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Speaking ‘‘Movie”’ of ‘Bill’ Gormley and the New Fangled 


Fish Hook. 


it on to his also very good “friend,” “Bill” Gormley, 
and wished him good luck with the tryout. The ac- 
companying illustration telis what happened better 
than can be done in mere words when “Bill” tried 
out the new hook up at Fox Lake, Illinois, the other 
day. 
x ok x 

George W. Milligan, of the Elite Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Chicago, is certainly of an adventurous 
He is going with Mrs. Milligan on an auto- 
He says that 


spirit. 
mobile trip through Indiana and Ohio. 
his machine doesn’t bother about mudholes or bot- 
tomless pits, but goes right along as if the roads were 
all like the Macadam pavement on Michigan Avenue. 
Good luck, George, and may you have a good time 
and no more blow-outs than just enough to break the 
monotony. 
*K * cs 

P. H. Henoch, who is in charge of the Chicago 
sales office of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 
was on the train the other day on his way home from 
a trip and in the dining car noticed a little boy and his 
father across the aisle. 

The youngster had carefully bitten out all the soft 
pieces of his slice of toast, neatly piling the crusts 
on the edge of his plate. 

“When I was a little boy,” said father, reprovingly, 
“T always ate my crusts.” 

“Did you like them?” asked the boy. 

“Of course I did,” lied the father, glibly. 

“Then you may have these,” replied his son, gra- 
ciously. 

* * * 

I enjoyed a pleasant visit with “Pop” Walsh and 
Colonel Werner, the two old war horses of Sheet- 
metaldom in Texas who came up to Chicago after 
attending the National Convention in Peoria of the 
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Sheet Metal Contractors. They were under the safe 
guidance of “Dave” Haines, one of the Trustees of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 
After they had partaken of a fine luncheon at the 
Hardware Club of Chicago they wanted to rest a while 
in the Lounging Room and so when they spied one of 
the large settees they made straight for it, but found 
that it wouldn’t hold them comfortably, for as is well 
known, they are of somewhat voluminous girth, and 
the Colonel finally chose the biggest chair he could 
find, while Haines and Walsh just managed to fill the 
settee. 
* * 

It is, of course, important that public offices should 
have certain rules for the manner of transacting busi- 
ness, but sometimes it seems to me that some of the 
rules border on what we usually term “red tape,” such 
as for instance in the case of the man who sent ten 
cents in postage stamps to the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington for two copies of a patent. The stamps were 
returned with a letter saying that currency must be 
sent. The man sent a dime and at the end of a week 
was informed that the copies of the patent were ex- 
hausted and that the Treasury Department would re- 
turn his money. A week later, the Treasury Depart- 
ment advised him that it would take three weeks to 
audit his account and refund his ten cents. The man 
had spent six cents for postage and the Government 
twice as much. 

x x * 

There are some employers among my acquaintances 
who are actually afraid of commending an employe of 
theirs whenever he has done a good job, or performed 
a piece of work in an exceptionally good manner— 
probably for fear that the employe may “get the big 
head” and demand higher wages. On the other hand, 
many of these same men grasp every opportunity to 
criticize and find fault with the work of their em- 
ployes, figuring that such a method of procedure will 
keep the latter from thinking they are entitled to 
higher compensation. 

The other day I came across the following bit ‘of 
poetry which takes the other side and shows the good 
that can be done by a word of appreciation. Incident- 
ally, it is of course worth keeping in mind that if the 
employe really amounts to something he will not stay 


long where the “boss’’ doesn’t give him a square deal: 
“Let Him Know It.” 
When a fellow pleases you 
Let him know it; 
It’s a simple thing to do— 
Let him know it. 
Can’t you give the scheme a trial? 
It is sure to bring a smile, 
And that makes it worth the while— 
Let him know it. 


You are pleased when any one 
Lets you know it. 

When the man who thinks, “Well done” 
Lets you know it. 

For it gives you added zest 

To bring out your very best— 

Just because some mortal blest 
Lets you know it. 


When a fellow pleases you 
Let him know it; 

Why, it isn’t much to do— 
Let him know it. 

It will help you in the fray, 

And he’ll think his efforts pay; 

If you like his work or way 
Let him know it. 
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WILLIAM WYNN. 


In these days when we hear so much about mili- 
tary, industrial, commercial and financial prepared- 
ness, it is only natural that our thoughts should also 
be directed toward proper preparation of the young 
workman in the trade from which he is to derive his 
livelihood. 

We are coming to appreciate to a much higher 
degree the fact that under the present conditions, as 
well as the conditions which are likely to obtain for 
the future, it is absolutely necessary that men should 
be properly trained and secure a complete working 
knowledge of the business or trade in which they are 
to engage. 

The development that has taken place during the 
past twenty-five years tended 
altogether too much toward 
the specialization of the work- 
man. In many plants, he be- 
came a worker at one certain 
machine and could do only 
one special kind of work. He 
knew little or nothing about 
any of the other operations 
through which an article had 
to go before the finished prod- 
uct was turned out. 

The natural outcome of 
this has been a serious lack of 
men in practically all trades 
who are able to serve as fore- 
men or general workmen. 

As soon as this condition 
became apparent a movement 
sprung up to counteract the 
tendency and today we are 
fairly well on the road to- 
ward greater efficiency— 
based not upon the ability 
of the workman to do one 
particular kind of work but an all around knowledge 
of the branch of the trade in which he was engaged 
—technically and practically. 

It is a significant fact also that wherever we hear 
of a man who has made a success as a manufacturer 
—from the standpoint of production and sale—in 
practically every case it is found that he has served 
his time in the factory or workshop and learned the 
practical end of the business in all its branches. 

The foregoing statement applies with particular 
force to William Wynn, the subject of this sketch, 
who since January 1, 1916, has been president and 
secretary of the Scheible-Moncrief Heater Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, for Mr. Wynn started as a 
workman in the shop of a warm air heater manu- 





facturing establishment, learning how warm air heat- 
ers were made, how to install them properly and 
finally how to sell them as a traveling salesman. 

William Wynn was born August 14, 1882, so that 
in a couple of months he will have reached his thirty- 
fourth birthday. The city of Youngstown, Ohio, was 
his birthplace, but while he was still a small boy his 
family removed to Akron, Ohio, and he attended the 
schools there, graduating from the Akron High 
School. 

Shortly before young Wynn graduated, there had 
been organized in Akron a concern manufacturing 
warm air heaters. The name under which it did 
business then and is still doing business is the XXth 
Century Heating and Venti- 
lating Company. 

In 1896 William Wynn se- 
cured a position in the work- 
shops of this Company and 
in the twelve years that he 
was connected with this con- 
cern, he went through every 
department, so that he ac- 
quired a full knowledge of 
the manufacturing end of the 
business, as well as of the in- 
stallation of warm air heaters 
and of selling them to local 
installers as a traveling sales- 
man for the Company. 

In 1908 he associated him- 
self with a number of other 
men and organized the Crow- 
Wynn Heating Company at 
Cleveland which engaged in 
the business of warm air 
heating installations. The 
enterprise was successful, but 
Mr. Wynn was looking for a 
wider scope for his efforts and when in the latter part 
of 1915 the opportunity was presented to him he de- 
cided to again enter the manufacturing field and on 
January 1, 1916, he organized a company to purchase 
the business of the Scheible-Moncrief Heater Com- 
pany, Cleveland, of which he became president and 
secretary, the offices which he holds now. 

Mr. Wynn is a lover of all kinds of athletic sports 
and whenever he has the opportunity he is present 
to watch the games and contests that take place in 
Cleveland between the baseball and football teams, 
as well as other forms of outdoor sports. 

His special preference in outdoor exercise is fish- 
ing and auto riding, and like all other disciples of 
Izaak Walton, he has many stories to tell. 
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LOUIS HOFFMANN. 


There must be something about the atmosphere in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which causes so many of the 
boys who were born there to remain and grow up into 
manhood and develop into successful business men 
right in their home town, for it is a remarkable fact 
that a very large majority of those who are prominent 
in their respective lines and who have become leaders 
in business and social affairs of this prosperous city 
were born and bred in Milwaukee. Needless to say, 
therefore, that the city of Milwaukee can boast of a 
large number of men who are willing and anxious to 
work and boost for the progress of their home city. 

Louis Hoffmann, the subject of this sketch, is a 
genuine Milwaukee product. He was born in that city 
November 26, 1857, and has 
lived there all his life. He 
attended the public schools of 
that city until he was fifteen 
years of age and after gradu- 
ating from the grammar 
school, entered the employ of 
the L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company as an apprentice in 
the sheet metal shop of that 
concern. He remained in the 
employ of the Company for 
six years, but on July 15, 
1878, became a member of 
the sheet metal contracting 
firm of Kleser and Hoffmann, 
the partner being “Matt” 
Kleser. It will be noted that 
Louis was not quite twenty- 
one years of age when he 
went into business for him- 
self. 

In 1884 Mr. Kleser died 
and the firm of Hoffmann 
and Baur was formed, with 
William Baur as junior member. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Rein- 
hardt Jeske for a number of years was an employ of 
this firm. Mr. Jeske, it will be remembered, succeeded 
Mr. Hoffmann as president of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee at the annual 
election of that Association held January 5, 1916. 
Mr. Jeske is free to admit that he owes much of his 
success to the splendid training which he received 
while in the employ of Hoffmann and Baur. 

Probably the fact that Louis Hoffmann comes from 
a family of tradesmen who had their training in the 
old country and, therefore, appreciate the value of 
organization and systematic technical education along 
with practical experience, had much to do with the 





active part which he took in the formation of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Mil- 
waukee which was organized in 1902, and of which 
he has served as president every year except the first 
years of the Association’s existence up until January 
5, 1916, when on the occasion of the annual election of 
officers he declined the election, Reinhardt Jeske, as 
mentioned in the foregoing, being chosen as his suc- 
cessor in the office. of president. 

When the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin was formed, three years ago, 
Mr. Hoffmann also took a keen interest in the work 
and has been active in its affairs ever since. At the 
Annual Convention of the state Association, held on 
March 17th in Milwaukee he 
was elected Second Vice-pres- 
ident and was also chosen as 
an Alternate to the National 
Convention which was held 
recently at Peoria, Illinois. 

He has also been an impor- 
tant member of the Builders’ 
Exchange of Milwaukee and 
has served as President of 
this organization. 

L. Hoffmann is a quiet, in- 
dustrious and successtul busi- 
ness man and has a large 
number of friends, not only. 
in a social way but among his 
fellow business men all of 
whom regard him as a man 
of high honor and helpful 
spirit. 

In fraternal organizations 
he is also much interested and 
he is an active member of the 
Benevolent and _ Protective 
Order of Elks, Lodge Number 
46, of Milwaukee, and of the Knights of Pythias, as 
well as of several other social, business and fraternal 
societies. 

As stated in the foregoing, he is a genuine Milwau- 
kee product and is always active in every movement 
that has for its purpose the promotion and welfare 
of his home town. 

Needless to say, of course, that whenever work is 
being done to advance the interests of the Sheet Metal 
Trade, in Wisconsin, or in the Nation, Mr. Hoffmann 
is always found among those who give freely of their 
time and money and in other ways to promote the 
work. As a successful man he knows the value of 
co-operation and organized effort in business and trade 
promotion. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








R. L. MORLEY NOW GENERAL MANAGER 
OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
HOWARD STOVE COMPANY. 


The many friends of R. L. Morley, who for many 
years has been a prominent figure in the stove trade, 
will be glad to know that he has been chosen for the 
office of General Manager of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Howard Stove Company, Ralston, Ne- 
braska, which it will be remembered was recently re- 
organized and placed on a firm financial foundation. 
Mr. Morley’s long experience and excellent standing 
should make his new work a means of still greater 
progress, and his friends will wish him every success. 





HAND CLEANSER THAT REMOVES GREASE 
AND GRIME WITHOUT INJURY TO SKIN. 





Every man who runs an automobile, motorcycle, en- 
gine or any kind of machinery is a good prospect for 
purchasing hand cleansers, 
and it is among these men 
that the sales of these arti- 
cles can be pushed. The 
mechanic seeks a_ hand 
cleanser that will save him 
time, annoyance and ex- 
pense, and once he has 
found it, he will continue 
to use this cleanser, mean- 
while recommending it to 
Can of “Hand Witch” Cleanser.his fellow tradesmen. A 
hand cleanser of this type that is said to quickly re- 
move all kinds of dirt, grease, oils, inks, stains, paints, 
acids, etc., without hurting the skin, leaving the hands 
soft and smooth, is manufactured by the Nickel Plate 
Stove Polish Company, under the name of the “Hand 
Witch” cleanser. The illustration herewith shows a 
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can of this product, which is made in paste form, 


therefore being very handy for the shop, factory, of- 
fice, home, tool kit or for the traveling bag. The man- 
ufacturers will send free samples to those addressing 
the Nickel Plate Stove Polish Works, Chicago, Illinois 





DEMAND FOR GAS, ALCOHOL AND 
PETROLEUM STOVES IN CHILE. 





V. L. Haven, United States Commercial Attache at 
Santiago, Chile, in a recent report to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce makes the statement 
that gasoline and most other refined oils are exceeding- 
ly expensive in Chile, with the result that they are not 
used very much for cooking purposes, gas stoves be- 
ing preferred. However, petroleum stoves are used 
for heating in many houses in Chile, and if American 
manufacturers could offer a stove in which alcohol 


is used as fuel it would find an excellent market 
throughout practically all South America. Alcohol is 
very cheap and this is especially true at the present 
time, when Chilean and Argentine wines are obtained 
at such low prices. There are also numerous sugar 
mills where the disposal of the alcohol is a serious 
problem, and it is suggested that this be emphasized 
in corresponding with possible clients in South and 
Central America. 

The name of persons who may be addressed, if 
agents in the line mentioned are desired in Chile, can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or its District Offices. Refer to file Num- 


ber 1459. 





HOT BLAST STOVE LID EFFECTS GREAT 
SAVING OF FUEL IN STOVES 
AND RANGES. 





In all operations requiring the use of a fire, the 
smaller the particles of coal used, the more easily are 





Sectional View of Firebox of Range Showing Hot Blast Cover 
in Use. 


they ignited, provided the air is admitted in correct 
proportions. A familiar example of this is in the 
blacksmith’s forge when the “tuyere” or other form 
of bellows penetrates the bed of fuel, usually coal in 
the form of slack, so that the proper amount of air is 
provided and a fierce heat generated at the combining 
point. This principle, it is said, has been successfully 
embodied in a hot-blast stove lid to first ignite granular 
coal and then increase the action of the fire and effect 
a saving in fuel. In the illustration herewith, “B” 
indicates the hot blast tube which admits air to com- 
bine with the fuel; “C,” the space where the air and 
fuel combine; and “D,” the focal point where the 
fire grows in intensity. This hot blast stove lid is 
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said to be adaptable to any cook stove or range, fit- 
ting into the top just as the ordinary cover and lifted 
off in the same way. Full details of its construction 
and operation, price list, etc., will be gladly furnished 
upon request, by J. T. Peet, Wellington, Missouri, or 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


OVEN THERMOMETER ON RANGE ATTRACTS 
WOMAN BUYERS. 








The buyer of a range is influenced to an appreciable 
extent by the appearance of the range as well as by 
the conveniences it af- 
fords. A device such 
as an oven thermome- 
ter, for instance, adds 
to the attractiveness of 
the range and, what is 
more important, it is a 
convenience that every 
intelligent housewife 
appreciates. She knows 

Cooper Oven Thermometer. what an oven ther- 
mometer will do for her: It will indicate the heat of 
the oven and enable her to dispense with the guess 
work method of baking, giving properly-cooked food. 
Hence such a device adds to the selling power of a 
range and this statement applies quite aptly to the 
Cooper oven thermometer, shown herewith, which ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, is conceded to be one 
of the most perfect and reliable oven thermometers 
ever produced, being extremely accurate and durable. 
To those desiring further information, the Cooper 
Oven Thermometer Company, Pequabuck, Connecti- 
cut, will send catalog and price list upon request. 








TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR ADVERTISING 
MEN. 





* Summing in a few lines an interesting address by 
Dr. Frank Crane before the Dallas, Texas, Ad Club, 
his principal points might be called the ten com- 
mandments of advertising as follows: 

First—All advertising should be clear. It ought to 
state just what your business is and where it is, giving 
your precise address. 

Second—Advertising should be reckoned as a part 
of your business. It is as necessary as the sign over 
your door. 

Third—It should be regular and constant. 
trade with the firm whose name is familiar to them. 
The newspaper ought to be your partner. 

Fourth—The newspaper going daily into the hands 
of the people is the best medium for advertising. 

Fifth—Advertising should be attractive. The most 
attractive thing you can put in is something that ap- 
peals to the self interest of the readers. 

Sixth—Be brief. Don’t try to crowd all the reading 
matter possible into the space you pay for, so as to 
get your money’s worth. 

Seventh—Be human. 
alive and warm as you can. 
precise. 


People 


Make your advertisements 
Don’t be too cold and 
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Eighth—Tell the truth. When a customer comes 
into your store do a little better for them than you’ 
said you would in your announcement. 

Ninth—It is a duty of all honest concerns to adver- 
tise. That is the best way to crowd out fakers. 

Tenth—Advertising is necessary to all forms of 
business which appeal to the public. 

The newspaper is the street that runs through the 
minds of the community. Your nameplate ought to be 
on that street. 


~-or 


TRAVEL ON GREAT LAKES IS VERY 
ATTRACTIVE TO TOURISTS. 








The prospect of spending a day or so on the Great 
Lakes, far away from the turmoil of city life, where 
one can drink in the cool, fresh, invigorating breezes, 
is so alluring to all of us that in the summertime such 
trips are a most popular diversion. This year, it is 
said, all indications ‘point to a banner year for pleasure 
and tourist journeys and even now the travel is un- 
precedented. To take care of this increased patronage, 
the C. and B. Line has placed the great ship “Seeand- 
bee’? on the route between Cleveland and Buffalo 
much earlier than in previous years. This ship is 
claimed to be the largest and most costly passenger 
steamer on any inland waters, and with her sister 
ships, the “City of Erie” and the “City of Buffalo,” 
provides high-class, daily service. The fact that rail- 
road tickets reading between Cleveland and Buffalo 
are accepted for transportation on all these steamers, 
gives the railroad tourist the opportunity of breaking 
the monotony of his journey by a refreshing night’s 
trip across Lake Erie on a vertible floating hotel. 
Those who are considering such a trip should write 
for pictorial and descriptive booklet and further in- 
formation to the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Com- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
alii tellpiilesicszstiallse 


WRITE FOR THIS LIST OF PARTS FOR OIL 
STOVES. 





The George M. Clark and Company Division of 
the American Stove Company, Chicago, Illinois, have 
just sent out a folder of a list of parts for Clark 
Jewel oil stoves of the 1912 to 1916 types, and also 
for the Olympia oil stoves. The folder is very handy 
and convenient as it illustrates and prices the oil stove 
parts and gives each one a number, so that the dealer 
may order any parts desired without any danger of 
confusion. Included in the list of parts are supply 
pipes with burner connections, tanks, burners with 
wicks, perforated chimneys, enameled hoods, wicks and 
perforated carriers, pipe hangers, etc. The Company 
calls attention to the fact that they find some of the cus- 
tomers ordering perforated chimneys complete when 
the inside cylinder is all that is necessary, which is a 
point the dealer can utilize in gaining the good-will 
of his customers. Dealers of Clark Jewel and 
Olympia oil stoves, or those having requests for parts 
for these stoves should write for this List of Parts 
to George M. Clark and Company, 179 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


& 
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Some chesty men are narrow minded. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








According to A. H. Ward, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Washing Machine Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, which has just been incorporated, their electric 
family washing machines which are of the rotating 
type will be ready for the market in about sixty days. 
They expect to average about one hundred machines 
per month and the machines will retail at $85.00 apiece. 

The Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing Company, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, conducting a wholesale business 
in hardware, cutlery, sporting goods, etc., will in the 
near future, erect a five-story building at the corner 


of Second and Faraon: streets. It will be 100x140 


feet, and cost about $75,000. The structure will be 


of brick, to conform with the general appearance of 
the present home of the Company. 





ORR AND LOCKETT HARDWARE COMPANY 
TO LIQUIDATE. 





Much surprise was manifested by the hardware 
trade at the announcement that the Orr and Lockett 
Hardware Company, 14 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, which has been in business 44 years, has de- 
cided to liquidate. The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men has taken charge of the business, at the request 
of Oswald Lockett, President of the Company. 

It is reported that this step was taken at this time 
because Harold and Kenneth Lockett, the two sons 
of the President, who were active in the management, 
are members of Battery D of the Illinois National 


Guard which has just been mustered into the Fed- 


eral Army and therefore ‘could not give their time 
and effort to the business. 

The total liabilities of the Company are said to be 
$231,000, with merchandise in stock valued at $250,- 
000 and accounts receivable $114,000. 





CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE STORES WILL 
CLOSE ON ANNUAL PICNIC DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 





As is customary, most of the retail hardware stores 
in Chicago will close on Wednesday, July 19th, the 
date of the Annual Picnic of the Chicago Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

As published in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RecorD, the Picnic will be at Gardner’s Park, 123rd 
Street and Michigan Avenue. There will be a baseball 
game between the wholesalers and manufacturers and 
also between two teams of retail hardware dealers 

, and their employes. Races and cther sports are also 





being arranged, and many valuable prizes will be 
contested for. 

E. M. Oliver, 9248 Cottage Grove Avenue, is Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Prizes, and those who wish 
to make donations for this purpose are requested to 
notify him at once, as the program which will contain 
a list of the prizes and the donors of same is now in 
the hands of the printers. 

Irving S. Kemp, Salesmanager of the Vaughan and 
Sushnell Manufacturing Company, is Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. . 





JOHN BRAUN AND SONS WILL SELL THEIR 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWERS DIRECT 
TO WHOLESALE TRADE. 





John Braun and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of the well known “Pennsylvania” 
Lawn Mowers will from now market their entire 
output direct to the wholesale trade. Formerly the 
Supple-Biddle Hardware Company, acted as their 
selling agents. 

James S. Bonbright, who for many years has been 
Salesmanager, has been elected to the office of Sec- 
ond Vice-president of John Braun and Sons, Incor- 
porated, and will continue in charge of the sales. 

The Company feels that under the new plan they 
will be able to render better service to the trade and 
fill more satisfactorily the increasing demand for 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers, which have been man- 
ufactured b ythem exclusively since 1877. 

W. P. M. (“Will”) Braun, President of the Com- 
pany, is one of the well known men in the hardware 
trade. He has been in active service with the Com- 
pany since 1879. 





en 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY BUYS FORD 
AUGER BIT COMPANY’S BUSINESS. 





The Millers Falls Company, Millers Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, recently purchased the good-will and _ busi- 
ness of the Ford Auger Bit Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

For a while at least the business will be carried on 
at the old location in Holyoke until new quarters can 
be prepared at the factory of the Millers Falls Com- 
pany. 

E. J. Walsh, who has had charge of the Ford auger 
bit business for some years, will remain as the head 
of the auger bit department and go to Millers Falls 
when the machinery is removed. It is also expected 


that all of the workmen employed at the plant in Hol- 
yoke will move to Millers Falls. 

The Millers Falls Company has been making me- 
chanics’ tools, a number of which use auger bits, since 
1868, when the business was founded, but so far had 
never attempted the manufacture of auger bits. 
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Anti-Fly and Mosquito 
for Progressive Retail Hardware Dealers 


By Witu1aM T. GormLeEy, of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Campaign Spells Profits 








I notice in one of the recent Bulletins sent out by 
the Department of Health of Chicago, a recommenda- 
_ tion that one of the best 
ways to stop the spreading 
of diseases typical to the 
summer season, particu- 
larly those spread by flies 
and other insects, is to keep 
the premises about resi- 
dences, stores and other 
buildings in as clean and 
sanitary condition as pos- 
sible. ‘ 

The campaign which is 
carried on all over the country against the fly and the 
mosquito is one in which the retail hardware dealer 
can well afford to take an active interest, for the 
sentiment which is thereby being worked up among 
the public provides a number of opportunities for 
sales of articles which are carried in stock in any well 
conducted hardware store. 

In fact, the retail hardware dealer who “‘is on to his 
job” will make it his business to do everything he can 
to help push the movement which has for its motto 
“Swat the Fly,” and by so doing he will not only 
work for the general welfare of his community, but 
as a result thereof receive actual material benefit for 
himself in shape of increased sales and profits on 
articles that tend to prevent the conditions which 
breed flies. 

In such a campaign, the hardware dealer can easily 
secure the cooperation of the local health authorities, 
newspapers and the improvement associations. “To 
work up the proper amount of enthusiasm it is neces- 
sary that the local newspapers should give consider- 
able space, which as a rule they will be very glad to 
do, because this tends to improve conditions, and of 
course, the improvement association and the women’s 
clubs, as well as the physicians, will help the movement 
along. 

That such a campaign will result in a considerable 
increase of sales and profits, has been proven in 
numerous instances, where proper planning and exe- 
cution has been done, so it depends practically on the 
local retail hardware dealer himself as to whether he 
is to receive such an increase or not. 

Probably one of the most important articles in cof- 
nection with the fight against the fly is the tightly 
closed metal garbage receptacle, and the hardware 
dealer has a wide choice in size and style from which 
to select his stock. To make sure of sales the dealer 
should make it his business to have the local health 
officer or department recommend the passage of an 
ordinance requiring the use of such sheet metal 
garbage cans, where such an ordinance is not already 
in force, and he will not be likely to have any trouble 





William T. Gormley. 


in that respect, for practically every city of any con- 
siderable size now has such an ordinance. He should 
then feature his stock of garbage cans in his advertise- 
ments. 

While the garbage can is an important item, it is by 
no means the only one, for there are many other 
articles of various sorts that will be called for when 
the community is once aroused to the importance of 
the campaign, such as “‘fly swatters,” fly paper of dif- 
ferent kinds, making sure in the latter case that only 
such are sold as are harmless to human beings. 

Screen doors and window screens as well as screen 
wire run into money quickly, and while some dealers 
do not consider them very profitable, I know of many 
hardware dealers who make it a point to carry a good 
stock and who admit that they make good profits on 
their investments in this line. 

It should not be forgotten that the farmers can 
be interested just as much as the townspeople; in fact, 
the women on the farms are naturally apt to be inter- 
ested to a greater degree because of the many open 
breeding spots in the yard and around the stables, and 
the men can be appealed to with all sorts of prepara- 
tions designed for the purpose of driving off flies and 
other insects from the cattle and horses, as well as for 
disinfecting the manure piles. 

Newspaper advertisements -and window displays 
featuring all these various articles should, of course, 
be arranged for, and specific descriptions given with 
prices in the advertisements, while show cards and 
price tickets should be uséd liberally in the window 
displays. 

As an additional impetus it might be well for the 
hardware dealer to hold a “fly swatting” contest, giv- 
ing prizes for the greatest quantity of flies killed, 
It is estimated 
that a bushel measure full of will hold about 
400,000. ‘ 


usually figuring by weight or measure. 
flies 


To keep up interest in this contest, the flies killed 
each day might be placed in a large receptacle, prefer- 
ably of glass, and the names published of those who 
brought in the largest quantities each day. There is 
something suggestive in a big collection of dead flies, 
and that suggestion spells additional sales in the store, 
which is, of course, the point to keep in mind at all 


imes. A 
i 


Deataal 


Chicago, June 27, 1916. 
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Some folks are so strong on doing things the way 
their fathers did they ought to be going around swap- 
ping stone hatchets for juicy roots to be real con- 
sistent. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








HANDSOME WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
**YANKEE”’ TOOLS. 


The effective and neatly arranged window display 
of “Yankee” tools shown in the accompanying illus- 


a tall display stand on which were grouped attrac- 
tively a number of the various tools. Many effective 
cut-out picture cards on the floor and stand de- 
scribed the tools and impressed their desirability 
upon the onlooker. 














Window Display of ‘“‘Yankee’’ Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Arranged by J. M. Kohimeier, New York City. 


tration awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
It was prepared by J. M. Kohlmeier, torr Third Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The floor of the window had a green velvet cover- 
ing, while the background and side walls were cov- 
ered with green paper. On the floor were arranged 
various “Yankee” tools, including drills, braces, screw 
drivers and vises. In the center of the window stood 


Was 





At the top of the back wall three large rectangular 
cards were hung, each picturing a ratchet brace on a 
checkered background. Similar cards were placed on 
the side walls and the floor against the walls. The 
wall at the left held a large circular arrangement of 
light-blue tissue crepe paper, displaying screw drivers, 
drills, etc., in the center of which was a picture card 
of the “Yankee” tools. 

This window display is a striking example of how a 
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window of unusual height may be tastefully and ef- 
fectively trimmed. At the same time it shows how 
attractive a window display of one line of articles— 
in this case “Yankee” tools—may be made. The 
usual du!l, uninteresting display of tools was enliv- 
ened by adding a lot of color in the shape of the 
various picture cards, in the covering of the floor and 
walls, and by the use of neat price tags. 





Se ae 


INTERESTING WINDOW DISPLAY OF FISHING 
TACKLE. 





The accompanying illustration shows a rather novel 
and interesting window display of fishing tackle 
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floor of the window were profusely decorated with 
fishing supplies, including rods, lines, nets, reels, 
hooks, sinkers, searchlights, shoes, griddles, cutlery 
and utensils, hatchets and camp stools. Show cards 
and picture cards about .the window helped to bring 
out the attractiveness of the articles shown. 

The chief feature of the window display was a set 
scene arranged in a large picture frame resting on a 
platform in the rear of the window. It represented a 
typical fishing camp on the banks of a lake. Two 
miniature figures were used to give life to the scene 
—one of them fishing from the bank and the other 
A large pan of water and real rocks 
The back- 


from a canoe. 
and grass were employed in the setting. 

















Window Display of Fishing Tackle Awarded Hecnorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
234 Arranged by Robin A. Frayser, for Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. 


which received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN Window Display Competition. It was pre- 
pared by Robin A. Frayerser, for Howell Brothers, 
602 East Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

The background of the window display was a large 
seine net, on which were attached several artificial 
fish. In front of this a framework covered with red 
crepe paper was erected, displaying fishing lines, 
reels, camp cutlery, etc., appropriate show cards calling 
attention to these various articles. The sides and 





ground was a painting of distant mountains and in 
The sides 
and bottom of the frame were set off by dark green 


front of this were placed several “hills.” 


velvet, while the floor of the display was covered with 
green crepe paper. 

This window display ne doubt proved to be quite 
an attractiori because the fishing scene appeared so 
realistic and provided the proper incentive for the 
onlooker to investigate the fishing supplies shown 
about it. 
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GREATER PROFIT TO JOBBER AND LESS 
QUALITY CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PRIVATE BRANDS. 


On page 26 of the June 24th issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN an article was published which had been 
received from a well known and highly successful 
hardware man and which was signed with the pseu- 
donym of “Ed. Ford.” Herewith follows a very clear 
demonstration of the fallacy of the “Private Brand” 
from the same writer: 

Private and Special Brands. 

Special brands mean special profits for the one 
controlling them, and this profit ranges for the job- 
bers from 20 to 100 percent, and sometimes more. 
The only excusé that special private brands ever had 
for existence was to free the seller from competi- 
tion. Eliminating competition means easier selling and 
greater profits. 

Special brands, as a rule, do not stand for quality. 
I know of articles in a widely advertised jobber’s list 
that are bought from the factory which will quote the 
lowest price, and quality is of second consideration. 
In fact, the brand has changed factories so many times 
that the jobber is often at a loss to know from whom 
to order repairs. On the other hand, some of the 
articles offered under the same brand are of the high- 
est quality. 

With most private brands, the buyers figure more 
on price than quality, and furthermore, lining up under 
one brand a series of articles ranging from a razor 
to a garden rake, and bought of factories from Maine 
to California, as well as in foreign lands, one could 
not reasonably expect uniform quality. 

If retailers could hear jobbers’ buyers comment on 
competitive special brands he would lose all respect 
for the quality of any special brand. The assertion 
is often made that private brands have double inspec- 
tion and in reality this means in appearance only. The 
test of quality lies almost entirely with the manufac- 
turer and the consumer. 

I have heard the buyers for large jobbers tell their 
salesmen a certain special branded tool that could be 
jobbed at $12 per dozen under their special brand 
was of the same quality and better finish and bore the 
jobber a better profit than the factory brand, not in 
reality as good, that the manufacturers insisted on 
their selling at $13.50. These fairy tales always 
seem to me a trifle “fishy,” for it costs the manufac- 
turer more and is more trouble to make a hundred 
private brands, each having some particular feature 
to suit the fancy of an erratic buyer, than to run 
steadily on the same thing. I could never understand 
why a manufacturer would consent to allow this extra 
expense and annoyance and suffer a loss in price of 
10 to 25 percent, as the jobber would have you believe, 
for the privilege of making special brands. I am 
ready to believe almost anything within reason, but 
this is almost too deep for me. 

Special brands often lead the retailer to an unjust 
conclusion as regards prices. For instance, a jobber’s 
salesman when asked to quote on a standard brand of 
wringers, say in quantities of three dozen, will some- 
times say to Mr. Retailer: “Now this wringer is 
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worth so much per dozen, quoting flat cost. But 
would it not be better for you to buy one dozen of 
our Pansy quality which is just as good and at a lower 
price, one dozen of the factory brand and one dozen 
of The Best On Earth, thus giving you a variety?” 
Incidentally this leaves the jobber’s salesman a very 
satisfactory profit, but what does it do to the com- 
petitive salesman who is selling this factory brand 


and what does it mean for the manufacturer? 
Best Part of Product Not for Private Brands. 


A stock argument used for the private brand is that 
the goods are not only better finish but that a special 
quality of material is used; that the manufacturer 
gives “their” brand special inspection, etc. Does any 
one with common sense think for a moment a manu- 
facturer with a high reputation would select the best 
of his “run” for private brands? 

On the other hand, the manufacturer is as jealous 
of his reputation as the jobber, and if in the “run 
of the shop” slight imperfections, visible only to the 
inspector, and in no way impairing the quality or wear 
of the article develop, would the average person when 
branding or labeling time was reached put factory or 
jobbers’ brand on the “fly-specked” goods? 

I know a large manufacturer of one of the best 
known lines in the hardware trade, and all his “sec- 
onds” are turned over to one of the large jobbers un- 
der a special brand and I have heard this jobber’s 
salesmen claim that the private brand was superior 
to the factory brand. I have never heard it admitted 
in any way by either the jobber or the salesman that 
the quality was inferior to the factory brand. 

Special Brand Rarely Quality Pledge. 

A special brand rarely means a quality pledge, but 
it does invariably mean special profits and the private 
brand is growing in favor with the jobber because it 
frees him from competition and permits of a profit 
not otherwise easily obtained. 

A great mistake the retailer has made in the past 
and which the retail hardware associations are fast 


dispelling is the running of the store “with the least 


resistance.” To make a retail store successful means 
work and intelligent management, and the more the 
work and the more intelligence devoted to the run- 
ning of the store, the greater the success. A retailer 
using any considerable quantity of a jobber’s special 
brand goods could save at least half the jobber’s profit 
by having his own brand. This might mean extra 
effort to introduce the brand, but on special brands 
that the jobber was enjoying a 50 percent profit, the 
retail merchant could afford to work and ve his 
“think tank” if he could get half of that 50 percent. 

I do not condemn the quality of all special brands, 
but the majority are not up to what is promised. All 
in all, special brands are not supposed to stand for 
quality but rather for profit to the party exploiting 
them. 

I often wonder why nearly all jobbers will use their 
private brand on a few lines of high grade goods as 
well as on other lines that are of inferior quality. 
For instance, a jobber may have a high quality of 
Pansy cutlery and Pansy saws, but the Pansy wringers 
and the Pansy shovels are his cheapest quality. Hence, 
the brand Pansy signified nothing regarding quality, 
but it frees the jobber from severe competition be- 
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cause he controls the Pansy brand and the retailer 
rarely knows who is the actual maker of the goods. 
Special Brands Often Include High and Low Grades. 

I do not know of an extensive variety of goods 
sold under a private brand but has good and poor 
quality in the different articles included. Yet the 
salesman claims all are equally good. Where does the 
poor buyer get off? 

A manufacturer making one line of goods, say 
shovels or wringers, cannot afford to put his name on 
inferior goods, but if he desires to retain a reputa- 
tion for goods of quality he must make, to take care 
of his seconds, either jobbers’ special brands or a 
private brand of his own omitting the factory name. 
And it is often profitable for a manufacturer to keep 
his factory running steadily and consider the special 
brand business as “filling in” work. 

It may be desirable for the consumer or the retailer 
to buy an article bearing this special brand, but let 
him remember that the owner of the special brand is 
enjoying a special profit, which, in reality, is the only 
reason private or special brands exist. 

Ep. Forp. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, June 24, 1916. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in the 
following countries. Names and locations will be sup- 
plied on request to the Bureau in Washington or its 
District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

Ice-cream freezers, Number 21403.—An American 
consular officer in Spain reports that a firm in his dis- 
trict is desirous of importing American ice-cream 
freezers. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 

Hardware and tools, etc., Number 21383.—The Bu- 
reau is advised that a man, who has recently estab- 
lished an office in the United States, desires to enter 
into commercial relations with American manufac- 
turers and exporters of hardware, small tools, and 
factory supplies of various kinds, required in France. 

Wire nails, Number 21381.—An American consular 
officer in the United Kingdom reports that a firm in 
his district desires to receive quotations from Ameri- 
can manufacturers of wire nails. Prices should be 
quoted c. i. f. British ports. 

Metal drums, Number 21378.—An American con- 
sular officer in the Far East reports that a sugar re- 
finery in his district is in the market for metal drums 
suitable for the shipment of alcohol of go percent. 
The drums must have a capacity of 100 gallons and be 
cylindrical in shape. The refinery will require about 
1,000 gallons monthly. A copy of the report sub- 
mitted by the consular officer as well as a copy of the 
last annual report of the sugar company may be in- 
spected at the Bureau of its district offices. Refer- 
ence is given. (Refer to file Number 75138.) 
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Commercial Attache A. H. Baldwin, London, Eng- 
land, has transmitted a partial list of hardware and im- 
plement dealers in Great Britain who may be inter- 
ested in lawn rolls, a copy of which can be obtained 
at the Bureatt of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
its District Offices by referring to file Number 1402. 

Hardware, tools, etc., Number 21413.—A firm in 
South Africa informs an American consular officer 
that it desires to represent American manufacturers 
and exporters of medium-priced domestic hardware, 
including tools, stoves, cutlery, enameled ware; glass 
ware, including glasses, fruit jars, lamp glasses, etc. ; 
collapsible go-carts, sewing machines and linoleum. 

Wire, Number 21414.—A possible market for all 
sizes of galvanized wire for agricultural purposes and 
use in vineyards is reported by an American consular 
officer in France. 

Wire fencing, Number 21449.—An American con- 
sular officer in Canada reports a demand in his district 
for meshed galvanized wire, Nos. 14, 15 and 16, used 
for fencing in fox ranches. The wire is wanted in I- 
inch, 144 inch and 2-inch mesh. Two-foot, 4-foot, and 
6-foot widths will readily sell, it is stated. The wire 
particularly adapted for this purpose is specially woven 
with an extra twist and has a selvage of three wires on 
the ends as well as the sides. A list of hardware 
dealers in his district has been submitted by the con- 
sular officer and may be obtained from the bureau or 
its district offices. 

Hardware and chemicals, Number 21474.—A firm 
in Spain wishes to represent, on a commission basis, 
American manufacturers and exporters of general 
hardware and chemicals. References are given. 

Hardware and tools, etc., Number 21443.—A firm 
in the Far East informs the Bureau of its desire to 
represent American manufacturers of hammers and 
files, glass-paper, emery cloth, tower bolts, hinges, 
hooks and eyes, hasps and staples, nails, screws, and 
locks of all kinds. 


as 


WRITE FOR THE HANDSOME CATALOG OF 
SHOVELS. 





An extensive line of shovels for practically all uses 
is excellently featured in the handsome catalog re- 
cently issued by the Baldwin Tool Works, Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. This catalog, according to the 
manufacturers, has received the commendation of 
numerous dealers throughout the country, because it 
illustrates, describes and prices each of the various 
types, while several pages are devoted to showing a 
number of specialties that have been marketed for 
some time and have become very popular with the 
trade. Special attention is directed to the fact that 
various brands are now being equipped with new 
tapered socket straps, which added to their already 
durable construction, makes them especially adapted 
for hard service. The catalog also lists handles and 
other shovel accessories in an attractive and convenient 
manner. Copies of this catalog, Number C, will be 
sent upon request, by the Baldwin Tool Works, Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia. 


oece = 
The longer a man does nothing the more he seems 


to like it. 
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WHAT IS NEEDED TO DEVELOP OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE AND MAINTAIN IT. 


In an interesting address which he delivered, before 
the Executives’ Club, an organization of salesman- 
agers and other executives of commercial, financial 
and industrial enterprises in Chicago, Stanley H. Rose, 
until recently Commercial Agent in Charge of the Chi- 
cago Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, gave some very timely and instructive in- 
formation as to the means by which American busi- 
ness can be extended to and maintained profitably in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Rose, who for many years was export manager 
for a prominent New York commission house, and 





Stanley H. Rose, 
Former Commercial Agent in Charge of Chicago District Office, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


thus has “first hand knowledge” of the subject upon 
which he spoke, recently resigned to become Foreign 
Trade Manager of the Barber Asphalt Company, New 


York City. He said in part: 
Address of Stanley H. Rose. 

We have prided ourselves on our splendid isolation and 
independence. The great European war has shown us what 
real isolation means and how little we were isolated before 
this war; how little we can afford to be isolated and how 
much we are dependent on other countries directly and in- 
directly for almost every branch of our commerce. 

At a certain hour in the year 1914 our commercial con- 
nection with Europe snapped suddenly asunder and for days 
the whole of our commerce stood still. Then our marvelous 
vitality showed itself. Slowly, sluggishly at first, the wheels 
of our commerce began to revolve and after getting a glimpse 
of what commercial unpreparedness really means, and real- 
izing our absolute dependence on Foreign Trade; on foreign 
ships; on foreign banks and even on foreign salesmen, the 
United States entered on a wonderful era of prosperity. 

The main factor in our quick recovery and our escape 
from commercial ruin has been the great diversity of our 
manufactures, the wealth of our natural resources and the 
common sense assistance given to our manufacturers by the 
Federal Government through its Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which | have the honor of representing in 
this city at the present time. 

I cannot quite agree with the statement made last week 
by Mayor Thompson of Chicago that we are now enjoying a 
“battlefield prosperity,’ suggesting that after the declaration 
of peace our prosperity would vanish, giving place to dull 
and hard times for this country. 
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It is true that after the end of the war there will be a 
cessation of certain exports which may be termed “war 
goods,” but these will give way or should give way to large 
exports of “peace goods,” such as agricultural implements, 
construction material, automobiles, hardware of all kinds, etc. 

Commercial Preparedness Necessary. 

Those business houses which have heeded the advice to 
“commercially prepare” will reap the benefit of increased 
business in Europe, especially in Russia, Germany, the Bal- 
kans, and France, and in other countries of the world such 
as China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and, of 
course, South America. I mention South America last, not 
because it is the least important but because the South Ameri- 
can business crusade has been preached by professional and 
amateur export organizers to the exclusion of markets quite 
as important if not more so. 

Take Europe; the immense loss of human lives as well 
as of horses, must react in favor of the sale of labor saving 
machinery, of tractors, and of implements of all kinds. The 
devastation caused all over the various countries means open- 
ines for all our construction materials, but again I say, in 
order to get this business at the critical stage we must be 
commercially prepared. 

While I will at once admit that we are now taking a few 
deliberate steps towards such commercial preparedness, I 
should like to ask you gentlemen, are we sufficiently mobilized 
commercially and industrially to hold our own in the future 
against the competition of other countries? 

Scarcity of Properly Trained Men. 

The leading banks of the country, especially in Chicago, 
New York, and one or two other cities, are doing their best 
to assist the exporter through their foreign departments and 
through opening branches in foreign countries, but they are 
working under the same difficulty under which we are work- 
ing in the Government Department; that is, the difficulty of 
not being able to secure the services of sufficient young men, 
trained in foreign languages, trained in export trade, and 
having first hand experience in foreign countries, knowing 
the customs of foreign nations and having the tact and polish 
to approach the foreign merchant on his own level. 

The schools of the country, as well as the Universities, 
are working feverishly to impart knowledge in quick, home- 
opathic doses which our competitors have taken years to 
acquire. This may be all right, but I fear in many cases the 
education is too technical and not sufficiently practical. I 
have within the last two weeks had occasion to examine 
some 70 or &) applicants for positions in the Bureau. One of 
the requirements was a speaking knowledge of two or more 
foreign languages. There were a great many who had studied 
French or German or Spanish for months and in many cases 
years, but there was hardly a man who could converse in one 
of these languages sufficiently to carry on a simple business 
conversation. 

Common sense will tell us that it is folly for either the 
Government Bureau or any commercial firm to send, say to 
South America, a man who is to investigate our chances for 
doing business, who cannot speak to his prospective clients 
or to foreign officials except through an interpreter. 

Must Study Characteristics of Countries. 

I am glad to note that the schools of the country are 
laying stress on the study of Commercial Geography. It is 
surprising to find that little is known about the commercial 
conditions of countries outside of our own. Again common 
sense will tell us that if we want to sell our commodities to 
the markets of the world we must know what countries, by 
their local conditions, their customs, their climate, by the per 
capita wealth of their population, can use the particular com- 
modity we wish to sell. 

Much money is wasted in the indiscriminate distribution 
of catalogs and other literature describing goods which can- 
not possibly be sold in the country to which this advertising 
matter is sent. You cannot possibly hope to sell mining 
machinery in the plains of Manitoba, or agricultural imple- 
ments in the mountains of Sonora or canned pork and beans 
in Mohammedan Turkey. 

Assistance Rendered by Federal Government. 

This is where the assistance offered to the American man- 
ufacturer by the Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce comes in. Through the splendid co-operation of 
the Department of State, reports are received from every 
American consul throughout the world, giving exact informa- 
tion as to opportunities for selling American merchandise in 
the respective market. 

In addition to reports from consuls, the Department of 
Commerce has its own Trade Ambassadors in ten large cities 
of the world in the shape of Commercial Attaches, who are 
the direct representatives of American Commerce, reporting 
to Washington, trade conditions in general, loans about to 
be placed by foreign governments or by foreign corporations, 
tariff changes in foreign countries affecting American inter- 
ests, and so on. : 

The Department of Commerce further sends out special 
investigators. attached to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, to make reports on opportunities for selling 
special lines of commodities in which they must be experts. 
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All this information, gathered by Consuls, by Attaches, 
and by Commercial and Special Agents of the Government, 
is collated at Washington and distributed to the business men 
of the country. 

I cannot help saying that only a small percentage of the 
business men of the country are sufficiently awake to take 
full advantage of this help of the Government. Close co- 
operation exists between the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the Commercial Associations of the various 
cities, and it is surprising often to see the hard work which 
has to be done by the Secretaries of these splendid organiza- 
tions in inducing a manufacturer to condescend and accept 
an export order or to take the slightest step to go after it. 

No Mystery About Foreign Trade. 

To the average American manufacturer the Export Trade 
is still surrounded with mystery. It is something his fore- 
fathers did not do and he feels that as he cannot hope to 
pierce this veil of mystery he better leave it alone. 

To do successful Export Trade nothing is necessary but 
the same common sense, the same energy, and the same 
meeting of local conditions which have built up our splendid 
domestic trade. There is no mystery. Export Trade, if 
rightly done, is good business, solid business, and constant 
business. 

Common sense tells us that to men speaking only Span- 
ish we should write in Spanish if we want to be successful; 
if they speak French, we should write in French. To Ger- 
many we may write in English, as every educated German 
business man speaks English as well as French, and often 
Spanish. 

There are many little things which it is wise to observe 
when corresponding with foreigners in order to get their 
good will and show our anxiety to meet them on their own 
ground. It is worth studying their particular style of busi- 
ness correspondence and please them by reciprocating in 
similar style. 

Above all we must secure their confidence, and, once 
secured, hold it by dealing absolutely squarely and fairly 
with them. Avoid the practice, unfortunately indulged in 
formerly rather too often, of sending out second rate goods 
or goods not up to sample. Make the slogan, “Made in the 
United States of America” analogous to first quality goods 
and you may rest assured that such trade honestly won will 
stick to us even when foreign competition has come back 


to the field. 
Common Sense in Choosing Foreign Trade Emissaries. 


Let us use common sense in the kind of men we send as 
our trade emissaries to foreign countries. The hustling 
drummer who expects an order within half an hour of enter- 
ing a store has a poor show in foreign countries. On the 
other hand, he must be businesslike and must not ‘appear to 
be loafing. 

Ask any of your friends who have traveled abroad on 
business about the kind of American salesmen whom they 
used to meet abroad and you will be surprised at the answer. 
We have often sent men.who were not morally steady and 
who gave way to excesses as soon as they were surrounded 
by the liberties of the foreign field. Some of them have 
fallen by the wayside, others have returned to this country, 
reporting “Nothing Doing,” and the orders they should have 
secured have gone to German or English competitors. 

This is all changing. The right kind of men are now 
going out as representatives of Americaf business houses and 
they are meeting with the results which they deserve. The 
firms whom they fepresent are wide awake firms, catering to 
the wants of the overseas buyers, ready to meet them as 
regards credits when credits are justified, ready to correspond 
in the language of the foreign country, prizing above all the 
good will of the customer, and following the example of our 
foreign competitors in making a friend of the foreign mer- 
chant even before making him a client, the result being that 
he will show his friendship by loyalty to his suppliers and 
by continuous good will and steady business. 

American goods are now finding their way into every part 
of the globe, but even now we could sell ten times more, or 
perhaps a hundred times more than .ve are doing if we real- 
ized the importance of “getting in” while the going is good. 
IT acknowledge there are difficulties, but these should not 
deter us. 

Need of Merchant Marine. 

Some of these difficulties are the result again of our own 
unpreparedness. Take our freight situation. If we had more 
American ships how much better would be our position? Not 
only should we have a large merchant marine but we should 
build it ourselves. | 

By standardizing the building of freight vessels in the 
same way in which we have standardized the building of cer- 
tain automobiles, or locomotives, and other material, we can 
compete with any nation of the world. We have splendid 
sites all over the country for shipyards, we have all the raw 
material close at hand; all we need is pluck and common 
sense, and we usualiy have lots of that when it is needed. 

In going after foreign trade do not let us go after the 
trade of one country only. While introducing our goods to 
the business houses of Latin America, let us simultaneously 
get in touch with the immense importing interests of Austra- 
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lia, New Zealand, Russia, Roumania, China, India, Scandi- 
navia, and the other countries which are ready for and 
anxious to receive our commodities. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me tell you that the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is there 
for your entire benefit, is anxious to help you and all the 
business men of the United States. It is only too pleased 
to cooperate with Commercial Associations throughout the 
country, to welcome visitors from foreign fields, extend to 
them the courtesy of a Government Introduction to the in- 
dustries of the country, and make available to them full 
knowledge about the best goods in the world, “goods made 
in the United States of America.” 


Seti 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS ARE ALWAYS IN 
SEASON. 


Ikven though the popularity of ice cream and sim- 
ilar delicacies might be thought to wane with the 
ee advent of cold weather, the manu- 
facturers of ice cream freezers 
maintain that the consumption is 
still so widespread as to warrant 
the dealer’s featuring these prod- 
ucts all through the year. Accord- 
ingly, North Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company call attention to three 
types of hand-operated freezers, 
the Lightning, the Blizzard, and the Gem, the last of 
which is herewith illustrated; all have many excellent 





Gem Ice Cream 
Freezer. 


points in common and are described as being equipped 
with automatic twin scrapers which insure continuous 
scraping of the frozen cream from the side of the 
can; pine pails with electric welded wire hoops, guar- 
not to fall off or break; drawn steel-bottom 
cans which will not leak or break; covered gears and 
tin coated inside and galvanized outside parts. The 
Gem freezer is said to be double acting, the can and 
revolving in opposite directions, and to have 


anteed 


dasher 

For any style of 
these manufacturers 
cards 


other desirable features. 
freezer that the dealer handles, 
are prepared to send attractive window show 
and hangers, as well as electrotypes for advertising. 
Further details, price list, etc., of these freezers may 
be obtained from the North Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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FILES USED IN SHOPS WHERE ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY ARE PRACTICED. 


In shops where time and study are expended in 
producing the highest efficiency and economy, it 
said that Delta files are greatly favored because of 
their excellent qualities. These files are described as 
being made of crucible steel as perfect as mind ‘and 
skill can make them; with clean, strong, sharp teeth, 
which accounts for their lasting, effective 
A wide range of Delta files is manufactured to meet 
arious sorts of work, and 
such satisfac- 


is 


SCT VICE. 


the requirements for 
each instance, the manufacturers state, 
tion is given as to induce the purchaser to buy more 
of these tools when he is in need of them, and also to 
Dealers desiring to 
write 


recommend them to his friends. 
learn further details about Delta files should 
for Catalog and Special Trade Price List to the Delta 
File Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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When a man begins to talk about purifying polli- 
tics, he wants an office. 
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a 
OBITUARY. 


John T. Bullen. 

The many friends of John T. Bullen will grieve to 
learn that he passed away at Marengo, Illinois, on 
Wednesday, June 28th. 

“Jack,” as he was known to all Hardwaredom, had 
for many years been connected with the Coldwell 
Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, New York, previ- 
ous to which he had been associated with the Nashua 
Lock Company and its successors, the Lockwood 
Manufacturing Company and Woodruff & Hanchett. 
In 1894 he become General Sales Manager of the 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company and remained with 
the Company until 1913 when he took the general 
management of the Oscar Rixson Company, Chicago. 
But after only a few months he returned to the Cold- 
well Lawn Mower Company. On January I, 1916, 





John T. Bullen. 


he went into business for himself with his brother- 
in-law as partner, operating a garage and automobile 
business at Marengo, Illinois. 

Mr. Bullen was for two years Worshipful Master 
of the Golden Rule Lodge, Ancient Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; two years High Priest of the Cicero 
Chapter; two years Thrice Illustrious Master of Oak 
Park Council, Royal Arch Masons, and one year 
Commander of Silaam Commandery, in Oak Park, 
one of the western suburbs of Chicago, where for 
many years he made his home, thus having had the 
unique honor of serving as presiding officer of every 
body in York Rite Masonry. He was “a man among 
men” and had many firm friends. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Ina Townsend, whose 
marriage took place only a few days ago. 

Three brothers, all of them in the hardware busi- 
ness, also survive him: Harry, who is with the Bul- 
lard and Gormley Company, Chicago; George with 
the Orr and Lockett Hardware Company, Chicago, 
and Frederick, with the Luthe Hardware Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. “Jack,” it is interesting to note, 
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learned the hardware business with the Orr and 
Lockett Hardware Company. 

The funeral will be held Saturday, July first, from 
the Oak Park Masonic Temple. 

William H. Koll. 

William H. Koll, General Manager and Secretary- 
treasurer of the Victor Stove Company, Salem, Ohio, 
died recently at Pittsburgh at the age of 71 years. 
He had for many years been prominent in the busi- 
ness life of Salem and since the death of his father 
had been in active charge of the management of the 
Victor Stove Company. 

BF aS 
WHAT {S HARDWARE? 


As mentioned in a previous issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, the British Board of Trade, corresponding 
to the Department of Commerce in the Government of 
the United States, has issued a proclamation in which 
is forbidden the importation to Great Britain of cer- 
tain specified goods, including hardware, hollow ware, 
cutlery, etc. 

The question “What is hardware?” (officially con- 
sidered) is answered by the Board of Trade as fol- 
lows: “For the present we regard as included under 
the heading of hardware all the goods which are en- . 
tered under that heading in the General Railway Class- 
ification of Goods, dated January 1, 1916, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: Awl blades, bayonets, bullet 
moulds, caps for cartridge making, cartridge cases, 
hammers and hammer heads, horse clippers, jacks 
(small), jacks (screw), percussion cap shells, pliers, 
pulleys and pulley blocks, scythes and sickles, shears, 
spanners, tools (carpenters’, coopers’, edge, joiners’, 
masons’, and shipwrights’), trenching struts, tubes 
(brass or copper).” 

Import of These Lines Is Prohibited. 

Passing to the things that are banned, we quote 
the following goods as entered under “Hardware” 
in the classification referred to. (We have omitted 
the above exceptions specified by the Board of Trade, 
and also the details set out under bicycle and tricycle 
fittings) : 


Steel balls for bearings in casks or cases, bed keys, iron or 
other metallic bedsteads in bundles, bellows, bellows pipes, 
small bells, bicycle and tricycle fittings and accessories, iron 
bicycle stands, bit burnishers, iron or steel bits, bronze and 
copper bianks for stamping for coins, blow pipes, door bolts, 
iron or steel boot trees, bottle jacks, box or Italian irons, 
safety boxes, cast 1ron or steel string boxes, tin or sheet iron 
boxes or trunks, iron or steel shelf brackets, iron or steel 
brands, spun or stamped brasswork, brewers’ brushes, brass, 
iron or steel buckles, wooden or horn busks, buttons, 


Common calendar frames of metal, callipers, brass or iron 
candlesticks, carpet bag frames, carriage and foot warmers, 
metallic cart fittings, cart steps, brass, bronze, German silver, 
gun metal or nickel castings, pump castings, castors of all 
kinds, curb or door chains, cinder sifters, book, boot or belt 
clasps, lead clock weights cased in brass, metallic coach fit- 
tings, coach wrenches, metallic or wooden coal scuttles or 
vases (not coal cabinets), small hand coffee mills, metallic 
cofin furniture, dog collars, spun or stamped copperwork, 
copying presses, corkscrews, curry combs. 

Dies and die stocks, wire dish covers, dust bin handles, 
dust preventers, eyelets, fender kerbs, common bedroom fen- 
ders in bundles, iron or steel metallic fenders, iron, brass or 
steel ferrules, metal fire guards, fire irons, fish hooks, fog 
horns, metal forks and spoons, iron or steel toasting forks, 
gas fittings, gear wheels, gins, grindery, gun barrels, gun 
ocks and gun furniture, handcuffs, chest and saucepan han- 
dles, wrought-iron hanging bars, metallic harness fittings, 
cast-iron hat and umbrella holders or stands, hay forks in 
bundles, brass hinges, boot, button, hat, coat and reaping 
hooks, hooks and eyes, japanned ware. 
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Kitchen fireplace stands, knitting pins, knives or blades 
for cutting machines, door knobs, iron or steel range knobs, 
door knockers, iron ladles (not puddlers’), lamp burners, 
lamps for burning off paint and for soldering, etc., miners’ 
Jamps, tin or iron lanterns, door latches, cast-iron or steel 
lemon squeezers, locks and keys, magnets, japanned or 
enamelled tin match boxes, cast-iron or steel match holders, 
matchets, metal medals, military ornaments, mincing ma- 
chines, children’s cast-iron money banks, iron or steel mor- 
tars and pestles, steel motor-car body panels, seats, sides and 
mudguards, folding metal music stands, brass or copper nails 
and rivets, needles, nut crackers, brass, iron or steel orna- 
ments for saddlery, ornaments for uniform. 

Ash pans, copper pans for closets, dust pans, warming 
pans, patten rings, travelers’ hardware patterns, perambulator 
iron or steel hood frames, pewter measures, cast-iron, gilt, 


and common metal photograph frames, metal pins, door 
plates, enameled iron plates, powder flasks, brass hand 
pumps, putty knives, railway carriage keys, refrigerators, 


riddles, saddletrees, ice safes, iron safety catches for use in 
collieries, sardine tin openers, letter scales and weights, scales 
not exceeding 100 pounds each and weights for same, screw 
jacks, except iron, table-expanding screws, screws, scythe 
blades, ships’ metal logs, metallic shoe horns and pegs, enam- 
eled metal show tablets, railway signal lamps, skates, iron or 
steel skeweis, iron or steel snuffers, children’s iron or steel 
spades, iron spittoons, spring balances, chair, sofa, mattress 
or door springs, spurs, stair rods, fiuted steel in thin strips 
for umbrella ribs, steelyards, stirrups, sugar nippers, sweat 
scrapers, garden syringes. 

Tacks, metal taper holders, brass taps, terrets, thimbles, 
tin strips (stamped and perforated) used in paper-box mak- 
ing, tinware, brassed tips for boot heels, metal tobacco boxes, 
brass or copper sink traps, vermin traps, iron or steel tfays, 
nickeled iron or steel trays, iron or steel rivets, portable iron 
trouser stretchers, trowels, trunks or boxes of tin or sheet 
iron. 

Umbrella fittings, cast-iron umbrella and hat holders or 
stands, umbrella stretchers, brass valves, valves partly of iron 
or steel and partly of other metals, small iron or brass ven- 
tilators for buildings, brass or copper washers, weavers’ iron 
or steel mails, small weighing machines (those used for 
weighing packages and goods), brass weights, clock weights 
of lead cased in brass, letter weights and scales. 


WHY SOME HARDWARE WINDOW DISPLAYS 
DRAW TRADE AND OTHERS FAIL. 





The art of making window displays of hardware 
produce sales is not a new one, and great strides have 
been made in that respect. One of the greatest of 
these was the introduction of the show card. At first 
this was rather stiff and precise in its wording, but 
since the science of advertising has been applied the 
old time show card with its cold, formal statement 
has in many places been transformed into a real, liv- 
ing, human interest producing element of the modern 
window display. 

The importance of the well written, informative, 
appealing show card is well brought out in the follow- 
ing article by the well known retail merchandising 


authority, William Darwin Fellows: 


Twice a day yours truly passes a hardware man’s store 
window that is different. The goods displayed bear all the 
well-known ear-marks of hardware, window pane is regula- 
tion plate glass, size of exhibiting space resembles dimen- 
sion of other fronts. In many a way it doesn’t weigh a bit 
more than other windows in town. 

Yet nearly every evening on my way home I see crowds 
—large and small—standing there, commenting, showing in- 
terest. Everybody seems to be good-natured. Some folks, 
they say, go out of their way to peep into that window. 


One day not long ago a thought happened to suggest 
something. I would make it my business to feel out some of 
these people. Out of eleven persons J made it a point to 
sort of casually talk with, seven spoke of this particular win- 
dow. One man said he enjoys its entertainment; another 
said he liked it because it was different from most windows; 
a third said there was generally something in it that ap- 
pealed to his liking for originality. Can’t recall just what 
the other four said, but do remember it was in keeping with 
the trend of the quoted seven. 


Mind you, nothing relative to this particular window 
was broached to these men. Just hardware was brought up 
to start off the conversation. Of their own accord, seven 
out of eleven of the men mentioned this store’s window. Evi- 
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dently had been impressed by it. Impressed so much they 
talked voluntarily about it. 
Human Interest in Show Cards. 

What do you suppose did that little trick? What was 
it that focused their eyes and galvanized their minds on that 
window? What was there to it that refused to let them for- 
get! 

Just this—these men had been regaled by certain cards in 
the window; cards not intimately relating to quality or price; 
cards that instead exerted a human bit. 

One card, for instance, was printed something this wise: 
“We haven’t 8 floors and 80 clerks; rather meet our cus- 
tomers face to face.” One said “Competitors claim we can- 
not afford to do it: our patrons say we do do it.” Another 
“Two kinds of stoves in this town; one kind is ours; other 
isn’t.” Another, I remember, was somewhat longer in word- 
ing, “They say we didn’t make this hardware and so cannot 
know it real well. Neither did we ever lay an egg, but we’re 
better judge of an omelet than any hen in Michigan.” 

Every two days something fresh appears in the window. 
People have come to expect it. 

For originality, the cards can’t compete with a Bacon. 
For wit, they rarely ever threaten to eat into Artemus 
Ward’s repute. For philosophy, they seldom approach Plato 
or Emerson. And they don’t need to. The idea is, they 
are different from a thousand and one windows. They have 
to make no contrast against much of any precedent. They 
need not startle a world of people. All the cards are re- 
quired to do is to live within their own circle, which is a 
new kind of circle from the vast average and monotonous 
routine of windows generally. 

Stopping to look into a dealer’s window is a_ much 
easier job than opening the covers of a book to find literary 
jewels, which all of us are glad to do. Folks go by a win- 
dow, anyway, and if there be the least promise of something 
unusual in it, it stops folks out of curiosity at least. 

Tying Up to Natural Curiosity. 

Curiosity, be it known, is one of the strongest human 
emotions. By it new countries are discovered, inventions 
made, studies mastered, marriages contracted. Nearly all 
our explorations are stimulated by curiosity—curiosity to dis- 
cover what’s in a subject, what we shall find when we have 
won our little conquests, what there is to this married state, 
anyway, etc. 

Just hardware in a store window isn’t a very great curios- 
ity arouser. You and ] and Mrs. Jones expect to see hard- 
ware in a hardware store’s window. We may see better 
hardware and so have a curiosity to satisfy such a possibility, 
but that is not the positive kind of curiosity. It’s more in 
harmony with the general situation—a possible chance out 
of a probable and set condition. We must make rather a 
close investigation before we know what of the unusual we 
are to meet with. It takes our time. Maybe then we won’t 
discover anything unusual. Curiosity then is not worked 
up to a hair-trigger point. In short, there are blanks against 
it on Fortune’s Wheel. 

But in an ocean of windows exhibiting hardware pieces 
and simple price cards, in this ocean of windows all appar- 
ently as much alike as so many bricks in this ocean of win- 
dows all looking similar to passerby—isn’t there, let me 
ask, a happy opportunity to do something out of the ordi- 
nary’ 

' The Unusual Always Attracts. Attention. 

When a man digs for coal he isn’t surprised to find coal. 
Let him find a diamond in his coal mine he will sit up and 
observe. It’s the unexpected. He’ll take more interest in 
his coal mine immediately. Everything will look better to 
him. Possibilities, possibilities, possibilities, are there and 
he can’t shake off the feel. 

A window card with some of the human interest spice 
to it is a discovered diamond in all this prosaic and tiresome 
system of price cards this, price cards that, and pieces of 
hardware displayed without any drop of lifeblood of the 
store showing anywhere. 

How many windows do we see that are windows, pure 
and simple, and then come to a full stop? No warming whit 
of the store’s real spirit is in evidence. Ice water in place 
of human blood in veins. Cold. Pulseless. Unenthusing, 
dummies, as it were. The store’s tongue doesn’t twang 
through them. No vibration of the store’s personnel is there. 
And these windows seemingly have to do as sympathetically 
with the inside of store as your drum major has to do with 
melody of the band behind him. Show. Pomp. Dignity. 
Unbending. And there you are. 

I would inject a bit of the human in my window. I 
would make it express a little something of my personality. 
I would not allow it to disconnect its message from my own 
message. Instead of north pole frigidity I would apply the 
heating iron of my individuality and store spirit. 

It can’t be accomplished by cold goods sitting majestically 
in window. Neither can it be accomplished by mathematical 
price cards. These things are too rheumatic, too rigid in 
joints, too much like a staring statue. They do not mix 
intimately enough. Out there at arm’s length and refuse 
to shake hands with folks. 








The next best thing to conversing with people is con- 
versing by the written word. We can be a reasonable part 
of ourselves in print if we try real hard. If we should say 
nothing further to a man than “good morning” when we 
meet him, he would never get to know us well. The same 
law says that if we speak price only to a person and go no 
further, that person is not apt to get to know us in years. 

Heart to Heart Talk on Show Cards. 

Let us do more. Let us offer our “good morning price” 
and then proceed to limber up and talk heart to heart. We 
will make more friends; folks will get a better dimension 
of us; they will come closer and regard us better. And 
the more we come out of our hard shells, the sooner will 
people appreciate the meat our shells enclosed. 

The price card is all right as far as it goes, but alone 
doesn’t go far enough. It should be introduced like the 
speaker “we have with us this evening.” It needs justify- 
ing. Needs some of the starch taken out and lubricant put in. 

Then shall a window adjust and agree and do its duty 
shoulder-to-shoulder, detail by detail, with the rest of store. 
And the brutal figure of price shall come under subjection 
to Mr. Storeman’s self, and some of its sting be sapped of 
venom. 

Some way or other you can’t observe the window of 
the dealer referred to without a feeling that you sort of 
know the man. If not, you kind of desire to know him. 
He’s sure a good chap; you can see that. Doesn’t hide be- 
hind a stone wall such as newspaper men call the “editorial 
we.” By the way, did you ever feel you knew a newspaper 
real well? No, because editor is a mysterious personage, 
never shows his face, never talks to you except by way of 
printed page. Away off there somewhere in the gloaming 
and you have to view him from a distance. Doesn’t matter 
so much, however, for we buy his product for a penny. Store 
goods cost money. 

The dealer I speak of told me he wanted to get away 
from the “editorial we.” Said he, “I don’t care to have 
people regard me as a generic something or other hidden 
back out of sight; want them to know I’m flesh and blood; 
want them to look upon me as one of their own.” 

Interesting Window Talks. 

He couldn’t very well spare time to stand on the side- 
walk in front of his store and make himself known to pass- 
ersby. So he conceived the idea of a close conversation via 
his window, changed three times a week. It worked. Folks 
have thawed to quite an extent. Some go out of their path 
to keep track of his interesting window talks. Seven men 
out of eleven were quick to recall this dealer’s window. 


The man-note is what people like best. Take literature 
and outside of a few abstruse sciences, the burden of all 
writing has been man—history, what he has done; psychology, 
what he is; prophecy, what he shall be. 


The story of any subject lacks interest and heat if man 
be lacking. The polar region, the heart of Africa, the desert 
island, oh, how they fail to appeal to us. But once inject 
a man and a gripping metamorphosis takes place. Then it 
is that we read and light up and begin to cling. 


Even a dealer who grafts his manufacturer’s literature, 
word for word, into his local appeals buries himself in the 
round and points to a far away smokestack. And his reader 
fails to get the thrill; fails to hear the voice he is used to; 
does not become enwrapped, nor as confiding, nor as cud- 
dling. | 

After a store has done its display, after a price tag has 
spoken its price, after a boot or dish or kitchen cabinet or 
corset or what not has done its display stunt, something big- 
ger and better and bullier is lacking. What? The store- 
man’s voice, the storeman’s individuality, the store’s flavor. 

And let me say in ending that never did a sane anybody, 
anywhere, anytime, eagerly buy anything that a man wasn’t 
behind—a real, dependable, human man. 

Are the goods right? Yes, if a right man says so. 
Otherwise, we must depend upon the voice of the goods alone, 
and goods don’t always talk a bonafide tongue; often they 
make us misunderstand as in case of unreliable wares wear- 
ing an inviting surface. 

Mr. Storeman, come forward—talk your say through 
your window—do not leave everything to your more or less 
tongue-tied goods and yelling or whispering price tickets. 


HARDWARE DEALER MUST SYSTEMATIZE 
HIS CREDIT BUSINESS. 





In the following very instructive article, the well 
known authority on retail merchandising, Paul Find- 
lay, ably discusses the matter of credit accounts in a 
retail store and demonstrates clearly that the only 
way to conduct a credit. business successfully under 
the conditions which obtain today, is to adopt a well 
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defined system for granting credits and collecting the 


accounts—and then to adhere strictly to this system: 


You may recall the “Law of the Medes and Persians 
Which Altereth Not” and you know what became of the 
Medes and Persians. We do not wish to imitate them. 

It is emphatically true, just the same, that the retail mer- 
chant can adopt, establish and live up to certain regulations 
in the handling of the credit accounts which will reduce his 
losses to a negligible percentage and make his credit as sound 
an investment as his merchandise. 

I know this. I do not guess it or think it; but I report 
it as a fact demonstrated by many years of experience and 
a recent complete cleanup on my own book accounts. Hav- 
ing done it myself, I know it can be done, provided the rules 
are carefully formulated and lived up to with good judg- 
ment. 

The Reasoning and the Method. 

No merchant is in position to successfully handle this 
question who does not first logically reason it out. 

The first thought is that credit is a business convenience 
and nothing else. As a business convenience it has its uses 
and those uses must be understood. You know, for instance, 
that a scale has definite uses; but no matter how good a 
scale it may be, it cannot be used for a truck. In like man- 
ner, the convenience of credit must not be mixed up with 
“charity” nor with being “a good fellow.” It must be regarded 
as something which is legitimate, the same as the bank han- 
dles loans or as your jobber handles your account. 

Having the foregoing in mind, it will naturally follow 
that you must regard your goods as something that you will 
not give away and, when you reason this way, you will no 
more allow an irresponsible customer to take your goods 
without paying for them than you would loan that customer 
$5, or $15, or $100. Therefore, your first step will be to in- 
vestigate the standing of the applicant for credit. There is 
not the slightest need or excuse for stirring up friction in 
making this investigation and there will be no friction pro- 
vided you are perfectly frank and square in making your 
stand known. Perhaps I should better say that no person 
who is entitled to credit will object to your making this in- 
vestigation and the one who takes offense is more than apt 
to be of doubtful value, so that the first danger signal, the 
first red light in your pathway, is abnormal “touchiness.” If 
the applicant is too sensitive it will be found in most cases 
that you can quit right there and decline the account. 

Make Position Clear to Customer. 

The next step is to make your position perfectly clear. 
“Mr. Smith, I want all the good credit business I can get. 
I cannot have too many prompt-pay customers. | feel that 
you understand that and that you are a man who pays his 
bills promptly; but you are a stranger to me and therefore 
I know that you are ready to tell me who you are and give 
me some reference. Also, it is well for us to understand 
that our accounts are payable in full every thirty days. I 
send you a statement promptly on the first day of each month 
and, while I should not expect either you or Mrs. Smith to 
rush right up to the store in a rainstorm immediately on re- 
ceipt of my bill, it must be understood that the bill is to be 
paid promptly and in full. That is to say, payment is due 
any time between the first and fifth of the succeeding month.” 


All of this can be said pleasantly, with a smile here and 
there, and thus need not offend any honest person. 

The next step is to take the order and proceed at once 
with your investigation, unless the applicant is a stranger 
and gives only out of town references, in which case no goods 
should: be charged until the credit is properly established. 

Investigation should be made at once on local people by 
reference to your Merchants’ Credit Exchange, and, frankly 
and openly, among your brother merchants in all lines. If 
the account is then found to be reliable and satisfactory, it 
can be opened. If there is any reasonable question, the first 
order should be absolutely ignored and if the applicant asks 
why you did not send the goods you can be perfectly frank 
in stating that you have not found the record to be satisfac- 
tory. 

Handling the Accounts. 

The statements should be mailed the last night of each 
month. Nothing whatever should interfere with this practice. 
Not only does the early bird catch the worm, but the mer- 
chant who first asks for payment is much more apt to get 
his money than the one who lets things drag. You may be 
certain that if your bill reaches your customer on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the month there is every inducement, 
every suggestion and all psychological inflence in favor of 
your being paid promptly. If you are lax, you cannot blame 
your customers for imitating your methods. 

If any account is not paid within the first five days, it 
should be investigated at once and you must remember that 
no work that you can do is so important. You would de- 
vote yourself quickly enough to the work of going across 
the town to sell one purchaser $20 worth of goods—would 
you not? Then consider that personal devotion to get this 
account in shape right now may mean all of $20 and perhaps 
much more. If you are stung, or if part payment is made, 
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or if there is any other indication that you are likely to be 
stung, stop the account at once and take your medicine. It 
is better to lose $20 now than $60 in three months from now. 

Do not be an easy mark. Do not take a song and dance 
in place of money too easily. Run the risk of being unjust, 
unkind and unsympathetic in handling credits rather than 
the much vital risk of losing your money. 

That is really about all there is to it. Correct rules, close 
attention, insistence on your rights—those are the points. 

Exceptions. 

When you have become acquainted with your customer 
after a long period of dealing and know that he is reliable, 
honest, business-like and leaves no balances, if he does not 
come right up some particular month, you will use your 
judgment and perhaps will say nothing until the following 
month. You will investigate his circumstances and, by ref- 
erence to others, especially your Credit Exchange, you will 
find out whether there is any change in his circumstances 
which may make him a bad risk now even though he was a 
fair risk to start with. If any red lights appear through 
this secondary investigation, you must act just as promptly 
in stopping the account as if he had failed you the. first 
month, 

If he is a-man of means or a man of good record and 
there is nothing to indicate that he is not as worthy as be- 
fore, you will run the account another month; but then you 
will remind him of your agreement and insist on settlement 
if he does not voluntarily pay. 

As I say, every word IJ have written is based on absolute 
experience and can be relied on. I again invite your dis- 
cussion. I ask you to show me wherein your experience dif- 
fers or why you hold different opinions. Nothing is so vital. 
It cannot be handled by any law unless first properly handled 
by ourselves; and if properly handled by ourselves, laws are 
superfluous. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





ILLINOIS, 


Frederick R. Sieber, who conducted a hardware store 
in Chicago, died at his home on South Ashland Avenue. 

T. J. McFarland, Loraine, who recently engaged in the 
hardware business, died in his forty-seventh year. 


INDIANA. 


_ The Fulton Hardware and Implement Company, Twelve 
Mile, have sold their hardware stock to Kinsey and Friend. 
Milton T. Darnell, who had conducted hardware stores 
at Greencastle and Danville, died from acute indigestion 
at the age of sixty-three. 
IOWA. 

Herman Smith bought the hardware and implement 
business of Bert McKinley, at Morning Sun. 

_The Beutel Hardware Company, Denison, has commenced 
business at 901 Center Street. It will carry a line of hard- 
ware, automobile accessories, gasoline engines, cream separa- 
tors, sporting goods, wagons, buggies, etc. 

T. A. Warren has purchased a half interest in the W. W. 
Frakes hardware and implement store at Eagle Grove. 

J. G. and Frank Lewis, Kirkman, have engaged in the 
hardware business and will carry a line of hardware, auto- 
mobile accessories, sporting goods, gasoline engines, etc. 

L. D. Axtell, Deep River, has purchased the hardware 
and implement store of T. R. Craver. 

J. W. Jamison, Garden Grove, has sold his stock of 
hardware to C. S. Stearns. 

Fred Hottfried and Fred Haffele have opened a hard- 
ware store at Fonda. 

Pouder and Dilger have purchased a hardware stock at 
Massena. 

Nels Mortenson has bought the hardware and implement 
business of H. P. Bonnesen at Kimballton. 

August Neitzel and Nels Olson have purchased a hard- 
ware store at Ross. 

KANSAS. 

H. C. Zilley, Eureka, who conducted a hardware store 
for over forty years, died at the age of seventy-five. 

The Bowie-Harwi Mercantile Company, Russell Springs, 
have opened a hardware and implement store. 

L. H. Hedges, Chase, has disposed of his stock of hard- 
ware and farm implements to the Drieling Lumber Company 
of Victoria. 

George J. Heller and Company, Kanona, have engaged in 
the hardware and furniture business and will also carry a 
line of automobile accessories. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Shook Hardware Company, Pinconning, has sold 
out to M. Jenks. } 

The Morgan and Kachelski Hardware Company, Olivet, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $8,000. 
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MINNESOTA. 

W. W. Gurley, a retired retail hardware dealer of 
Osakis, died from injuries received in a runaway. 

Ole Hoplin has engaged in the hardware and furniture 
business at Lowry. 
_ Vaughan Hardware Company, Minneapolis, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000. 

The Cambridge Hardware Company, Cambridge, suffered 
a severe fire loss. 

Thomas S. Hull has bought the Settergren -hardware 
business in Litchfield. 

E. B. Lanager, Plummer, is erecting an addition to his 
hardware and implement stofe. 

W. Sanders Company, Renville, has been succeeded by 
S. A. Smith and Son in the hardware and implement busi- 
ness. 

MISSOURI. 


Phillips and Anson, Aullville, have been succeeded by 
Anson and Anson in the hardware, implement and general 
merchandise business. 

MONTANA, 


John G. Warr of the Montana Hardware Company, 
Lewiston, died at the age of seventy-nine years in Los 
Angeles of paralysis. 

C. J. Lee has bought a half interest in the Glenn Maris 
Hardware Company at Glasgow. 

Jenson Brothers, Joplin, have put in a stock of hardware, 
automobile accessories and sporting goods. 


NEBRASKA, 


John S. Price, Fairbury, who started in the hardware 
business in 1868, died at his residence on Fourth Street. 

R. J. Rupprecht has succeeded to the hardware and lum- 
ber business of the Yost and Asmus Lumber Company of 
Cedar Rapids. 

‘G. P. Wetzel has purchased the hardware and implement 
business of M. D. Earnest at North Loup. 

Jeff Withrow, Aurora, has sold his interest in the hard- 
ware business of Bishop and Withrow to Vern McDonald. 

D. F. Plants has bought the hardware and implement 
business of C. Arnett and Son at Loup City. 

The Cozad Hardware Company, Cozad, has been sold 
out to Will Thompson. 

Seidel and Anderson will open a hardware business at 
Nickerson. 

G. L. Green Hardware Company, Rising City, has bought 
the Jacob Ohm hardware business. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


C. B. Neyhagen has bought the hardware business of 
Baker Brothers at Emerson. 

Hellekson, Schulstad and Company, Forbes, have sold 
their hardware and furniture store to S. C. Henderson. 

L. K. Mastel, Strasburg, has sold his stock of hardware, 
implements, etc., to De Boer and Van Loest. 

Frank Linblad has purchased the hardware business of 
Andrew Larson at Coteau. 

Ruff Brothers and Company, Gackle, are erecting an’ 
addition to the hardware, furniture and implement store. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The Miller hardware store at Carter was destroyed by 
Loss, $7,000. 

E. T. Fessenden Furniture & Hardware Company, Co- 
lumbus, has sold out to John Gaskin. 

John Tessin has bought the Lanphier hardware busi- 
ness at Millbank. 

F. F. Preszler has put in a stock of hardware at Tim- 
berlake. 

B. W. Lanphier, Milbank, has sold his hardware store 
to J. C. Tessin. 

Arthur Olson and Herman Knulson will open a hard- 
ware store at Flandreau. 

Harry G. Nelson has bought the Childs hardware stock 
at Alpena. 


fire. 


TEXAS. 

Varmer Allen Hardware Company, Paris, has been in- 

corporated with a capital stock of $8,675. 
WISCONSIN, 

The store of A. H. Gaumnitz, Frederick, has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

John W. Barens, West Bend, will erect a new store 
building and open a hardware store. 

Albert Grunewald, of the A. Grunewald and_ Sons 
Hardware Company, Milwaukee, died at the age of fifty-. 
eight years. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








GOOD TIME TO ADVERTISE. 


The hackneyed old phrase, “Now is the time to 
has special pertinence just now. It is in 
times of prosperity that money is made. As the result 
of big crops, demand for war munitions, etc., the 
country has reached a high stage of prosperity. There 
is plenty of money in circulation, and people are in a 
mood to buy liberally. 

In such times as these advertising pays more gener- 
ously than ever. The people are hopeful and confi- 
dent, disposed to anticipate their wants, to buy the 
best qualities, and to purchase things they would not 
have felt they could afford a year ago. A great deal 
of money will be spent in the next six months, the 
bulk of it with those dealers who court the most pub- 
licity. 





advertise,” 


ak * * 

The fact that you advise or instruct a man to do 
this, that or the other thing does not necessarily 
mean that you will be obeyed, but it does as a rule 
signify that you have given him something to think 
about. Accordingly, the suggestion in the heading 
of the advertisement shown herewith, to “play ball 
because the season is now open, the store’s line is 


CCEECEECEES 233323333392; 


f ¢ Play Ball!! 


ae, Now Open! 


Our line is complete; the. gloves and. 
mitts are the exact duplicates of those 
warn by the leading professional base. 
_ ball players, of the world. 





eT 


Catchers’ Mitts ..... Leceeyseeeass 250 to $4.50 
Ftest-Baseman’s Mitts..:.......:..$1.50 to $5.50 
Fielders’ Mitts...... Pe on one ee ae 25c to $3.50! 


Ball, Bats, Masks, Supporters, all sizes and prices 
See Our Window Display! 


Call and procure a catalogue. Score Cards and 
Players Rules FREE. 





Q. A. SLOANE & SON 
McGregor’s HARDWARE Dealers 


complete,” etc., does not denote that the reader forth- 
with will-engage in the sport, but it gives him food 
for thought and effectively introduces him, so to 
speak, to the subsequent portion of the advertisement. 
What is furthermore praiseworthy in this advertise- 
ment is the quotation of prices, the co-operation be- 
tween the newspaper and window display advertis- 
ing, and the incentive provided by offering catalogs, 
score cards and rules. These points, although appa- 
rently trivial, are of real importance. Q. A. Sloane 


ECCECEEEECETEEEEEEE 
CCC CCC 326 CEECECEECE. 


and Son placed this advertisement in the North Iowa 
Sun, McGregor, Iowa, where it occupied five inches 
of double column space. 

The advertisement reproduced herewith, which has 
been quite reduced from its original size of twelve 
inches depth and four columns width, shows how the 
various departments in a modern hardware store are 
featured in a newspaper advertisement. It goes with- 
out saying that in an advertisement of this sort, the 
illustrations give it the life and appeal that prove such 
great attractions to the reader. What is of equal im- 
portance in such a large and varied advertisement, is 
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WEDDING SILVER | GOING AWAY? | 
Gifts for the bride include « vast assorumentef the new and Luggage 
beautiful Sterling and Sheffield Plated pieces for the new home and 
especially for the table. ine Stogs $3.50 
Chests of Siiver; Pitchers, Serving Trays, 
Cheese and Cracker Dishes, Platters, Coffes Bets, foer vetatorced 
Vegetable Dishes, Plateaux, Candle Sticks, Bon Bom Dishes, 


gs ee and Popper Shaker, _ STEAMER 
Lemon Dishes, Cheese Plates and Servers, Almond Dishes, DRESS 
Wafer Trays, Bread Treys, Ets. TRUNKS 





Mee Fier 





BOY ‘SCOUT 
TENTS $3.50 
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that the different departments be arranged and dis- 
tintly separated, so that the reader upon glancing at 
the advertisement will not be struck by a confused 
jumble of illustrations, descriptions and prices, but 
rather by a simple, orderly layout that will invite him 
to investigate the details. Walbridge and Company, 
3uffalo, New York, who inserted this advertisement 
in the June 11th issue of the Buffalo Courier, further 
accentuate the favorable impression made on the pros- 
pective customers by indicating in the advertisement 
just where each particular department is located. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ORDINANCE FOR INSTALLATION OF WARM 
AIR HEATERS IN JOPLIN, MISSOURI, 
CONTAINS MANY OBJECTION= 
ABLE FEATURES. 


In the following are quoted the provisions for the 
regulation of installation of Warm Air Heating Ap- 
paratus contained in an ordinance which has recently 
been passed by the Commissioners of Joplin, Mis- 
souri. 

This Ordinance, which is a part of a new Building 
Code, is so full of objectionable features that it is a 
wonder that the installers of that city allowed it to be 
passed, and it is to be hoped that some action will be 
taken by which the Ordinance will either be amended 
in such a manner that it will not place undue restric- 
tions upon the conscientious and efficient installer, or 
else repealed in its entirety and a new Ordinance, on 
the order of the Omaha, Nebraska, or Columbus, Ohio, 
Ordinances which not only give the house owner full 
protection but also protect the legitimate installer of 
Warm Air Heating Apparatus against fly-by-night, 
inefficient and careless persons who install such ap- 
paratus without regard to service or safety. 


The Joplin Ordinance follows: 
Article X. Section 68. 

_ Hot Air Flues; Pipes and Vent Ducts. All stone or 
brick hot air flues and shafts shall be lined with tin, galvan- 
ized iron or burnt clay pipes. 

No wood casing, furring or lath shall be placed against 
or cover any smoke flue or metal pipe used to convey hot 
air or steam. 

_ Hot Air Pipes in Stud Partitions. Woodwork near hot 
air pipes shall be guarded in the following manner: A hot 
air pipe shall be placed inside another pipe, one inch larger 
in diameter, or a metal shield shall be placed not less than 
one-half inch from the hot air pipe; the outside pipe or the 
metal shield shall remain one and a half inches away from 
the woodwork and the latter must be tin lined, or in lieu 
of the above protection, four inches of brickwork may be 
placed between the hot air pipe and the woodwork. This 
shall not prevent the placing of metal lath or plaster, pro- 
vided the distance between such woodwork and the metal 
lath is not less than seven-tenths of an inch. 

No vertical hot air pipe shall be placed in a stud parti- 
tion or in a wood inclosure, unless it be at least eight feet 
distant in a horizontal direction trom the furnace. 


Hot Air Pipes in Closets. Hot air pipes in closets shall 
be double, with a space of one inch between them. 

Horizontal Hot Air Pipes. Horizontal hot air pipes 
shall be placed six inches below the floor beams or ceiling; 
if the floor beams or ceiling are plastered and protected by 
a — shield, then the distance shall be not less than three 
inches. 

Ducts for Ventilation. Vent flues or ducts for the 
removal of foul or vitiated air, in which the temperature of 
the air can not exceed that of the rooms, may be constructed 
of iron or other incombustible material, and shall not be 
placed nearer than one inch to any woodwork, and no such 
pipe shall be used for any other purpose. 

Article XVI. Section 85. 

Heating Apparatus. All brick hot air furnaces shall 
have two covers, with an air space of at least four inches 
between them; the inner cover of the hot air chamber shall 
be either a brick arch or two courses of brick laid on gal- 
‘yanized iron or tin, supported on iron bars; the outside 
cover, which is the top of the furnace, shall be made of 
brick or metal, supported on iron bars, and so constructed 
as to be perfectly tight, and shall be not less than twelve 
inches below any ‘combustible ceiling or floor beams. 


The walls of the furnace shall be built hollow in the 
following manner: One inner and one outer wall, each four 
inches in thickness, properly bonded together with an air 
space of not-less than three inches between them. 

Furnaces shall be built at least twelve inches from 
all woodwork. The cold air boxes of all hot air furnaces 
shall be made of metal, brick or other incombustible material. 

All portable hot air furnaces shall be placed at least two 
feet from any wood or combustible partition or ceiling, un- 
less the partitions and ceilings are properly protected by a 
suspended metal shield, when the distance shall be not less 
than one foot. 

Wood floors under all portable furnaces shall be pro- 
tected by three courses of brickwork, well laid in mortar on 
galvanized sheet iron, the middle course to be laid crosswise, 
and with ventilating spaces within or between the bricks of 
said middle course. Said brickwork shall extend at least two 
feet beyond the furnace in front of the ash-pan. 

Article XVII. Section 86. 

Registers. Registers located over a brick furnace shall 
be supported by a brick shaft built up from the cover of the 
hot air chamber; said shaft shall be lined with a metal pipe, 
and all wood beams shall be trimmed away not less than 
four inches from it. 

Where a register is placed on any woodwork in connec- 
tion with a metal pipe or duct, the end of the said pipe or 
duct shall be flanged over on the woodwork under it. 

All registers for hot air furnaces placed in any wood- 
work or combustible floors shall have stone or iron borders 
firmly set in plaster of paris or gauged mortar. 

All register boxes shall be made of tin plate or gal- 
vanized iron, with a flange on the top to fit the groove in the 
frame, the register to rest upon the same; there shall be an 
open space of two inches on all sides of the register box, 
extending from the under side of the border to and through 
the ceiling below. The said opening shall be fitted with a 
tight tin or galvanized iron casing, the upper end of which 
shall be turned under the frame. 

When a register box is placed in the floor over a port- 
able furnace, the open space on all sides of the register box 
shall be not less than three inches. 

When only one register is connected with a furnace, said 
register shall have no valves or slats, and where two or more 
registers are connected with a furnace, at least one of them 
shall have no valve or slats. 


oo 


RELATIVE MERITS OF COAL AND GAS AS 
FUEL FOR WARM AIR HEATERS 
AND RANGES. 





An interesting discussion as to the use of coal for 
warm air heating and cooking was published in the 
London, England, Domestic Engineermg, in its May 
and June numbers, the first correspondent quoting 
articles that appeared in other trade publications and 
urging manufacturers of ranges and heating ap- 
paratus using coal as fuel to present the advantages 
of such apparatus in the “proper” light before the 


public. 
This article which was signed by “London Heating 


Engineer,” follows: 
Costly Coal Furnaces. 

The following excerpts might be of interest to heating 
and ventilating engineers: 

From Electricity—The furnace is the hobgoblin of the 
home. Its wolfish appetite for costly coal is notorious. It 
requires almost constant attention and is a chronic source 
of dirt, ashes and dust. Foremost among the desires and 
dreams of the householder is an electric furnace for heating 
the home. Electricity has displaced oil and gas in the home 
for lighting purposes; it is already an active competitor of 
the coal range in the kitchen, and bids fair to supersede this 
nuisance in a few years, at most. Why, asks the head of 
the house, don’t they heat houses with electricity? It is en- 
tirely possible to heat the house with electricity! But at 
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present it is cheaper to buy coal for heating. Each year 
your coal costs more and electricity less, so the time is near 
when electric heating will be cheaper, as well as more prac- 
tical. 

From The Sanitary Record.—Old-established methods, 
even when proved to be fundamentally wrong, die hard in 
this country. One of such, and to which we have for many 
years endeavored to direct attention, is the kitchen range 
with its boiler, where the waste of coal which accompanies 
its use is a discredit not only to those who manufacture this 
crudely designed apparatus, but to those who having even a 
smattering of scientific knowledge continue to use it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, do our heaters by coal stand on such 
a sure foundation that they can afford to ignore such para- 
graphs, or is it a case of wait-and-see until our gas and 
electrical friends have utterly damned every kind of appa- 
ratus heated directly by coal? They seem to have this ob- 
ject in view, and it is, in my opihion, high time that some of 
our large range and radiator makers placed before the public 
the advantages of heating by coal. 

The second article was written by an “Estate 


Agent” follows: 

I was particularly interested in the letter from Heating 
Engineer in your last issue, and certainly think that the gas 
people, of which I believe the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation to be the mouthpiece, are not diffident in damning 
other methods of heating if they be not gas consuming. In 
a recent article on “Economy in Gas for Domestic Purposes” 
by the Engineering Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, 1 
read that through the increasing use of gas fuels, the “death 
knell of the massive kitchener, with its enormous coal-con- 
suming capacity, has been rung.” If this correspondent 
means by “massive kitchener” the old-fashioned ranges that 
were in use some thirty or forty years ago, | am in accord 
with him; but if he implies that the modern open fire is 
such a terrible engine of destruction so far as coal consump- 
tion is concerned, | must differ. 

Would not gas appliances of equal working capacity be 
quite as massive if placed in one position, and take up equally 
as much space as is occupied by the modern range, with its 
fire, grate, oven, boiler and heating table combined? In 
regard to coal consumption, the correspondent says, “Yet it 
must be remembered that the cost of gas, measured on a 
heat basis, is far in excess of that of coal. Taking coal at 
14,000 B.T.U.’s per pound, and 30 shillings per ton, the 
B.T.U.’s per penny are five to six times those of gas at 500 
B.T.U.’s per cubic foot at 2 shillings 8 pence per 1,000; but 
the greater economy of combustion of gas far outweighs this 
enhanced cost.” I would point out that the price of coal 
quoted may be right for London, but in Manchester, and 
probably throughout the whole of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
a good house coal can be obtained for 24 to 25 shillings, and 
even a coal suitable for general use for an open fire for 22 
shillings per ton, therefore as the price of gas is similar to 
that: quoted the proportion of B.T.U.’s obtainable per penny 
with coal at such a price will be considerably more than the 
five or six times those of gas at 500 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. 
Credit must be given to the makers of present-day ranges, 
and if they would only preach economy to the users of fire 
ranges as the gas people do to the users of gas cookers and 
fires, a great saving of coal could and would be effected, as 
it needs only a little attention and manipulation of flue gates, 
dampers, etc.. to accomplish this. 

I can quite understand the use of gas fires, etc., by flat 
dwellers,- where such appliances are almost a necessity, as it 
would be ludicrous to fix full cooking fire ranges where per- 
haps two rooms were occupied by one, or at most two peo- 
ple. In most towns north of Sheffield flats are not much in 
evidence, and there the open fire will be found often accom- 
panied by a gas cooker, which is rarely used, but serves the 
purpose of a receptacle for bread and other comestibles. 

I can give hundreds of such cases, and if one asks the 
good housewife why they are put to such a use, she will tell 
you that she has to keep the open fire for comfort, and to 
use the cooker is only additional expense. Others say that 
they cannot bear the smell from the cooker, and there is 
reason in this, as a very small proportion of gas cookers are 
connected to flues to take off the unavoidable fumes which 
generate with exposed burners. If range makers will blow 
their trumpet a little louder, educate the public to the advan- 
tage of their modern products, and give as much attention 
to the improvement of them as the gas fire people do to 
their products, I think the coal range will retain its premier 
position. 


Many a merchant who is a stickler for appearance 
in his business fails to take careful note of the per- 
sonal appearance of his employes. Clean fingernails 
and hands and faces and collars and cuffs are of as 
great importance as cleanliness and tidiness in any 
other part of the business. 
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MODERATELY=-PRICED WARM AIR HEATER 


Wide grate bars, an almost vertical firepot, a large 
combustion chamber and ample radiator space are said 
to combine in 
the Economy 
Warm Ajir 
Heaters so as to 
give them the 
highest __ effici- 
ency despite 
their moderate 
price. The il- 
lustration of 
this warm air 
heater herewith 
shows first, the 
clean-out open- 
ing at the top with beaded frame and door which is 
removable; second, the large square feed door and 
frame, with water heater pipe openings and front 
slide draft; third, the clinker clean-out door and.slide, 
the latter, it is statedy being removable so that the 
clinkers can be taken out from under without disturb- 
ing the fire, thus eliminating the inconvenience of try- 
ing to hook clinkers out of the fuel door; fourth, the 
large ash pit; and fifth, the substantial duplex grates 
and grate supports, which the manufacturers claim are 
of the best duplex grate construction. The combina- 
tion of the grate and clinker clean-out in the Economy 
Warm Air Heaters is said to provide most excellent 
facilities for removing both ashes and clinkers. For 
further information, address the Kyle Manufacturing 
Company, Lancaster, Ohio. 





Economy Warm Aijir Heater. 
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HIGH DOME IN WARM AIR HEATER MAKES 
EXTRA LARGE COMBUSTION CHAMBER. 


The distinctive as well as perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of the Floral City Capital Warm Air 
Heater, shown in 
the accompanying 
illustration, is the 


dome or body 
with the outer re- 
turn flue or 


horse-shoe radia- 
tor. This dome, 
according to the 
manufacturers, is 
high enough to 
form an extra 
large conbustion 
chamber and at 
the same time 
make the warm 
air heater low in 
Floral City Capitol Warm Air Heater. height and there- 
fore well adapted for low basements. Ample space 
is left between the dome and inner circle of the outer 
radiator, and the radiator itself is of proper dimen- 
sions. In the construction. of the Floral City Capitol 
Warm Air Heater, the manufacturers state, no light, 
flimsy material is employed. The top and bottom 
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castings are heavy and the dome or body is made of 
extra heavy steel plate, reinforced on the inside next 
to the fire with a wide cast flange. Where the prod- 
ucts of combustion pass from the body into the outer 
radiator, the heat is intense, and here a solid cast-iron 
plate instead of steel is used. The steel of the outer 
radiator is also heavy, and where steel and castings 
join, deep cup joints well packed with cement are used, 
forming, it is claimed, an absolutely tight joint. Fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained from the Monroe 
Foundry and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan 





WARM AIR HEATER THAT SUPPLIES PURE 
AIR FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


It has been accepted by many as a well established 
fact that in the best method of heating, from a sani- 
tary standpoint, the 
warmed air must be 
fresh—because air 
that has been used 
once and is being 
heated over and 
over again, soon be- 
comes stagnant and 
unfit for respiration. 
In other words, the 
true method of 
heating a_ building, 
according 
to this prin- @ 
ciple, is to 
get an ade- 
quate sup-* 
ply of fresh 
air from the 














Beaver Warm Aijir Heater. 


great outdoors and sent it into the rooms, 
warmed to a healthful and comforiable temper- 
ature. A warm air heater that is said to meet 
every scientific, sanitary and practical require- 


ment in this respect is the Beaver Warm Air Heater, 
shown in the illustration herewith. This fresh air 
warmer, it is stated, fills the house with pure air and 
forces the ventilation, so that it not only heats but 
ventilates the dwelling. The modern construction and 
the numerous features are said to make this heater 
unsurpassable as regards durability and economy, 
assure easy management and perfect control, give a 
uniform heat at all times, and make it gas and dust 
tight. Dealers desiring further information should 
write for catalog of the Beaver warm air heaters to 
the Danville Stove and Manufacturing Company, 
Danville, Pennsylvania, or to W. D. Sager, 330 East 
North Water Street, Chicago. 


a> 
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VACUUM SYSTEM OF WARM AIR HEATING. 





A warm air heater whose construction is said to 
differ materially from the ordinary types, has been 
placed on the market under the trade name of the 
Peerless’ Vacuum Heater. This distinction, as 
stated by the manufacturers, is that it distributes com- 
fortable, healthy warmth over the entire house 
through the medium of one register—a combination 
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hot and cold air—placed directly above the heater and 
which conveys the cold air to the heater and dis- 
tributes it through the home after it has been heated 
to the proper temperature. It is said that the “Peer- 
less’ Warm Air Heater embodies tested ideas, and the 
scientific construction gives it a perfect combination 
of heat and ventilation. The principle of its opera- 
tion is thus described by the makers: “The cold air 
from the farthest corner of the house is drawn to the 
outer edge of the register, at which point it is ‘sucked’ 
in and passes downward between the casings that 
encircle the heater, taking: with it the heat that other- 
wise would be wasted by cellar radiation. The air 
next passes under the bottom of the inner casing, up- 
ward and around the firepot and then is discharged 
into the house through the center of the register. 
These warm air heaters are furnished in several sizes, 
further details of which can be obtained from the 
and Supply Company, Omaha, 


Standard Furnace 


Nebraska. 
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GLOBE WARM AIR HEATER, SERIES B. 





In the illustration herewith is shown the Globe Low 
Type Warm Air Heater, Series B, described as being 
an all cast iron warm air heater, made entirely of new 
pig iron under the direction of men who know how. 
Like the Globe Series A Warm Air Heaters, it is said 
to have no steel, malleable iron, rivets or firebrick 
used in its construction and to be built on scientific 


principles. Great care is exercised to make each par- 





Globe Warm Air Heater, Series B. 
. 
ticular part of such size, form and weight as is best 
adapted to secure the greatest efficiency and durability 
of that part. The combustion chamber, dome and 
large return flue radiator are, according to the manu- 
facturers, correctly proportioned to produce perfect 
combustion, which is the secret of fuel economy. In 
actual service this warm air heater is said to have 
quickly proven to house owners and warm air heat- 
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ing men its right to be called “The Leak Proof Heater 
That.Saves Coal.” Further particulars will be sent 
upon request, by the Globe Stove and Range Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 





ALL-STEEL BODY OF WARM AIR HEATER 
MAKES IT DUST AND GAS TIGHT. 





According to the manufacturers, the Imperial 
Warm Air Heater has an all-steel body that is rolled 
from a single steel plate and securely fastened by a 
single row of rivets; the top and bottom of the warm 
air heater are also formed from single steel plates 
and riveted to the cylinder, thus really forming a steel 
body without any opening or cast iron connections. 
This all-steel construction is said to enable the warm 
air heater to radiate a great amount of heat quickly 
and make it gas and dust tight, especially so in view 
of the fact that the feed pouch is a solid casting, the 
outside rim of which extends beyond the cast iron 
front, on which the round locomotive feed door 
closes tight, thus eliminating any possibility of gas es- 
caping into the air chamber. The locomotive feed 
door is claimed by the manufacturers to be an ex- 
clusive feature in Imperial Warm Air Heaters; it 
has no angles, and being cup shaped, cannot warp 
and always fits air tight, in this way materially in- 
creasing the efficiency of the heater. Complete in- 
formation and new illustrated circulars will be sent to 
dealers upon request, by the Imperial Furnace Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


WOODEN FACES AND VENTILATORS MADE 
TO MATCH INTERIOR FINISH. 








Because they can be made in practically any style, 
size or shape to match the interior finish of the home 
or office, and can be placed in various positions, 
wooden cold air faces and ventilators are said to be 
constantly growing in demand. The illustration here- 
with shows one of Padgett’s Wooden Cold Air Faces 
installed in a seat front, and according to the manu- 
facturers, it can be installed with equally pleasing re- 





Padgett’s Wooden Cold Air Face Installed in Seat Front. 


sults under stairs, in walls, in floors and in various 
other places. Many designs in these cold air faces 
and ventilators are said to be made of any wood, in 
square, hexagonal, octagonal, round, elliptical or any 
other shape for which a diagram is furnished, all the 
styles being of sufficient weight to insure strength and 
durability without clumsiness. Booklet and price list 
giving further details can be obtained from the 
Wooden Ventilator Company, East Palestine, Ohio. 
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STEEL BASE REGISTER WITH NEW 
OPERATING DEVICE. 





One of the features of the Stearns’ Steel Base Reg- 
ister, illustrated herewith, is the operating device which 
is said to be entirely new and perfect in operation. 
By means of this device the valve or deflector can 
easily be set at any angle and in this way the amount 
of warm air admitted into the rooms can be regulated 
to suit varying conditions. The register itself is de- 
scribed as representing the latest in warm air register 
construction, being handsome in design, sturdily con- 
structed and very highly finished. It is said to give 
the full capacity, both in the face and box, for the 
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Stearns’ Steel Base Register With New Operating Device. 


size pipe it is intended for, and to be guaranteed 
against breakage. Five sizes, ranging from 8 by Io 
to 11 by 13 inches are made in black or white japan 
or electroplated finishes. Further particulars, together 
with catalog of the complete line of warm air heater 
pipe and fittings will be sent upon request, by the 
Stearns Register Company, 111 East Fort Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


SO -ecs a 


PARAGRAPHS. 





O. W. Gruening has succeeded Mr. Tobin in the 
sales and advertising department of the Campbell 
Heating Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Everburn Heater Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 by C. H. Krebs, A. J. Mayer and L. A. Olwell. 





THE KINGDOM OF SUCCESS. 





To fulfill every promise ; to mix integrity with every 
article you sell; to be courteous and kind; to be fair 
always to all men; to build up with hope for better 
things as your guiding star; to keep faith with others, 
as well as yourself; to try to do the thing better than 
it has been done; to hate sham, shoddy and bombast. 
Of such is the kingdom of success. 


6 
o> 


Goods must be sold, and a merchant’s success is 
dependent on the brain and energy that he puts into 
the business. Get your clerks interested in a clean 
stock and a clean store. It will pay. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PATTERNS FOR CORNICE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 
The drawing here presented shows the general con- 
struction and development methods of a copper cor- 
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PART FRONT ELEVATION OF COPPER CORNICE & BRACKETS 


for assembling and erecting—yet do a thorough and 
an efficient job. Workmen have often spoken to me 
concerning cornice work, with the assertion, there 
doesn’t seem to be much to it—the fact is, there isn’t 
to the men doing the assembling and erecting; but the 
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nice, which was recently erected. The patterns do not 
require a great deal of ability, as it is all mostly 
straight work; but the real test of ability comes in 
the construction work. The idea is to make it simple 











Development of Patterns for Cornice. 


man who must get it out never tells you the amount of 
time and brain energy he has expended in planning a 
layout for a costly piece of work. 

In the first place, there is the full size detail to 
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make, which is often from a very small scale drawing ; 
other times he must design his own details, and these 
details must be drawn to conform to the rest of the 
building, and meet with the approval of the architect. 
This in itself requires a great deal of careful judg- 
ment and a fair knowledge of architecture, and its 
orders of design. It is folly for a man to make him- 
self believe he is competent in this work when he has 
not studied architectural detailing. If you want to 
know this and be competent to draft your own details 
that any architect may require, then you must study 
this subject in a systematic manner—no hop, skip, and 
jump of problems that strike your fancy goes. Even 
sheet metal architectural work is linked closely to- 
gether, and must be learned and practiced systematic- 
ally in order to associate the different mouldings to- 
gether. I will agree with you; it requires studying-for 
a number of months; but it pays you. 

Even though you understand detailing, and can de- 
sign work to the architect’s satisfaction (if you don’t 
satisfy the architect, you can’t satisfy the boss) ; your 
next test of ability is in making seams, allowing edges 
for laps, locks, or slip edges. Then comes the design 
for the angle iron lookout and fasteners for holding 
the cornice in place. This may look very simple to 
you; but just try it once when you have nobody else’s 
ideas to work on; and remember if you do not design 
your work to enable the workmen to rapidly assemble 
and erect the cornice—your ability is reflected upon, 
and if it could have been done in a different way with 
better labor saving methods; then it largely depends 
on the amount of money the boss lost or could have 
gained by the use of this other methods whether your 
services are desired for the next particular job. 

Always bear in mind that your employer must 
often figure a certain job below his competitors be- 
fore he gets it. If his bid is accepted, you can bank 
on it, he has only a certain margin for profit, and if 
through your managing this margin of profit is con- 
sumed, then you know he must figure higher on the 
next job. Now then, if by this increase in cost of 
production over his competitors he loses these pros- 
pective jobs, then you understand, he loses out, and 
so do you; and your brother mechanic at your boss’ 
competitor’s shop gets the opportunity to lay out the 
work, handle the work, and advance. Don’t blame 
the boss—he can’t get along on a big scale without 
you; nor you without him: So the whole thing rests 
in your hands. 

And so it was in getting out the cornice shown in 
Figure 1, which was something over 50 feet long with 
ten brackets. The cornice itself has a deep projec- 
tion and required several longitudinal seams, with 
brackets spaced as shown in front elevation. The 
blocks over the brackets are merely planted on the 
outside and are to represent the end of timbers as was 
the practice in olden days. In Figure 2 is shown an 
enlarged view of section through end with bracket in 
place; and Figure 3 shows the part front elevation 
to conform to it. The cornice itself is straight work, 
and all the necessary patterns for it are shown by 
“A” for the crown mould; to which the planceer and 
bed mould of planceer must be added extra. The 
patterns for block are shown by “E’’; “F” and “G,” 
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and are developed in the ordinary way, while the 
bracket is very deceiving on account of all the ginger 
bread work on it. 

The arc of bracket is described from center (a) ; 
which leaves the side a pattern with the exception of 
the top mould, the offset members and the corru- 
gated side. The pattern for panel or corrugated side 
of bracket is shown by “H,” and the mould for top 
by “B.” The narrow members in front elevation are 
merely strips of metal soldered to the narrow curve 
shown by the dotted line in side elevation; but the 
cove as required for the arc and scroll must be de- 
veloped by the sweep method and then the blank pat- 
terns hammered into shape. This is shown by the 
section through bracket where the blank pattern “C” 
for the arc is described from the center (c); while 
the arcs for scroll are described by using center (e) 
and striking thém as shown in “D.” The pattern “I” 
is for soldering in the volute of scroll to offset it, as 
shown in front elevation. 

Particular attention is called to the fastening of the 
angle iron lookout to the concrete, the band iron 
hanger (m), also all other construction details. 





THANKS AMERICAN ARTISAN FOR MAKING 
CLEAR POINT AS TO STANDARD GIRTH 
FOR HANGING GUTTERS. 


In the May 2oth issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, a let- 
ter was published on page 41 from Ellenberger and 
Son, Emporia, Kansas, stating that some wholesalers 
were “skimping” on the material for short girth hang- 
ing gutters. 

A reply to this letter was published on page 39 of 
the June 24th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, in which 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, stated that the proper standard girth for 
a five-inch hanging gutter is 10 inches; for six inch 
gutters 12 inches, etc. The following letter has been 
received from Ellenberger and Son, in which they ex- 
press appreciation of the statement made by the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We wish to thank you for publishing our letter with 
comment you made on same in the May 2oth. issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. We also thank the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company for their answer to same in 
the June 24th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. We felt 
confident that the standard girth of hanging gutter 
had been shrunk or skimped by some manufacturers 
for personal gain and we are pleased to see that at 
least one firm had the courage to tell the truth about 
what the standard girth is for the different sizes of 
hanging gutter. 

In the future we expect to steer clear of the job- 
bers handling the short cut stuff. 

Most thankfully yours, 
ELLENBERGER & SON. 

Emporia, Kansas, June 26, 1916. 


> 





H. C. Kerr, Seymour, Connecticut, will conduct his 
sheet metal and plumbing business in F. A. Wheeler’s 
store building at the corner of Main and Broad 
Streets. 
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SHEET METAL PRICES NO HIGHER NOW PREPARATIONS COMPLETE FOR OHIO SHEET 


THAN THIRTY YEARS AGOWHEN PRICES 
ON OTHER BUILDING MATERIAL 
WERE MUCH LOWER. 





There has been considerable talk that the present 
prices on galvanized and black steel sheets are too high 
to allow these products to be used freely for roofing 
purposes in competition with wood shingles or pre- 
pared roofing. 

As a matter of fact, lumber of all sorts was much 
cheaper thirty years ago when sheet metal began to 
take the place of wood shingles than it is today, and 
galvanized sheets were actually higher at that time 
than is the case today, as is shown in a number of 
invoices, copies of which are in the files of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, made out for shipments of gal- 
vanized sheets bought by J. C. McFarland, the well 
known sheet metal contractor who is President of the 
Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chi- 
cago, from W. T. Simpson and Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and shipped to him between January 26, 1886 
and March 31, 1886, amounting altogether to 747 
bundles of 20, 22, 24 and 26 gauge sheets—almost 55 
tons. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
sales were made by Joseph A. Rees, Vice-president of 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Chicago, who at that time 
was a salesman for W. T. Simpson and Company. 

The price which Mr. McFarland paid—for mill 
shipment—was on the basis of $5.25 for 28 gauge, 
which is higher than any galvanizing mill has asked 
during the present “high price” period, and the quota- 
tion made to Mr. McFarland is about 7% percent 
lower than the regular price owing to the large quan- 
tity he bought. 

The fact of the matter is that in those days the 
sheet metal contractor was much more active in the 
search for business than many of them are today. 
He was not afraid of going after sales of sheet metal 
for roofing against other materials, for he knew that 
when he presented the advantages of sheet metal 
as a roofing material—its absolute fireproofness; its 
lasting quality ; the ease with which it can be kept in 
good condition—there was really little actual com- 
petition. 

These advantages still exist: Lightning will strike 
an unprotected wood shingle roof. Sparks from a 
locomotive or from burning buildings are just as 
likely to cause fire when they fall on wood shingles, 
or paper roofs. Wood shingles are higher today than 
they were thirty years ago and sheet metal roofing is 
lower than when it first began to displace wood 
shingles. 

The sheet metal contractor who may have had some 
hesitancy in going after metal roofing business owes 
it to himself and to the house owners and builders in 
his community to call attention to these facts which 
have been presented in the foregoing. He will render 
these people a real service—and, incidentally, he will 
add materially to his profits. 


wu 
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Self-confidence is all right if you are in a position 
to back it up. 





METAL CONTRACTOR’S CONVENTION. 


A special meeting was held by the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
at the Hotel Gibson at 8 P. M., June 27th. Reports 
were received from Delegates John Weigel, Charles 
Kobmann and E. Hoffeld who attended the National 
Association’s meeting at Peoria, Illinois. 

Reports from different committees were made and 
all arrangements perfected for the coming Annual 
Convention of the Ohio Master Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, to be held in Cincinnati July 25, 26 
and 27. 
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EAVES TROUGH HANGER MADE FROM TWO 
PIECES OF GALVANIZED SHEET METAL. 


In the illustrations herewith are shown the sections 
and the method of application of the Peerless Eaves 








Sections of Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger. 


Trough Hanger, made by the Abbott Manufacturing 


This eaves trough hanger 
is made from two 
pieces of galvanized 
sheet metal, and is 
said to be easily ap- 
plied and extremely 
durable, giving last- 
ing, satisfactory serv- 
Showing Method of Application. ice. To those not ac- 
quainted with the quality of the Peerless Eaves Trough 
Hangers, the manufacturers will send upon request, 
free samples and further information, including price 
list. Parties desiring these samples and full details 
should address the Abbott Manufacturing Company, 
2900 Central Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PURITY AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN MAKING 
DURABLE SHEET METAL. 


It is said that the most dangerous ingredients found 
in iron ore products are copper, carbon, sulphur, man- 
ganese, phosphorus and silicon. When these elements 
group together in different portions of the material, 
they “disagree” and a chemical or electrolytic action, 
similar to that in the electric battery, is started, with 
the result that the metal sheet corrodes. In order to 
prevent this, the impurities must be reduced to the 
lowest possible point, but a small percentage, how- 
ever, is required to give the metal sheet proper work- 
ing qualities, while some it is impossible to eliminate 
entirely. Therefore no sheet metal can be 100 per- 
cent pure, but Toncan Metal, manufactured by the 
Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, is said to 
be as near 100 percent pure as it is possible to make 
l‘urthermore, 





commercial sheet metal from iron ore. 
the Company states, this metal possesses the homo- 
geneity which combines with its purity to make it ex- 
tremely durable. Further information about Toncan 
Metal and its uses will be sent upon request, by the 
Stark Rolling Mill Company, Department AA, Canton, 


Ohio. 
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APPRENTICES IN SHEET METAL SHOPS WIN 
PRIZES FOR GOOD WORK SUBMITTED 
IN CONTEST AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


As was announced on page 55 of the June 24th 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN seven prizes were 
awarded to apprentices in sheet metal shops for sam- 
ples of work submitted by them in the Apprentice 
Prize Contest conducted in connection with the Annual 
Convention of The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, held in Peoria, Illinois, June 20 
to 23. 

The accompanying illustrations show these exhibits 
and in the following are given the names of the win- 
ners, together with the respective articles made by 
them: 

First Prize, $25.00 in cash and $15.00 set of books— 
Combination Gas Lamp and Fern Dish, made by J. 
Harry Hughes, 1938 East Atlantic Street, Philadel- 
phia. His exhibit is shown in the center of the front 
row of the large illustration. 

Second Prize, $15.00 in cash and $7.00 set of books 
—Automobile Fender, made by Charles R. Thornton, 
3017 South Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois. Exhibit 
shown in small illustration. 

Third Prize, $10.00 in cash and $3.00 set of books— 
Finial (Tin), made by Lawrence Gander, go3 South 
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Stieffermann, 1448 Montgomery ‘Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Exhibit shown as second from the left in 


large illustration. 
Sixth Prize, $6.00 in cash—Conductor Head, made 











Automobile Fender Which Won Second Prize in. Apprentice 
Prize Contest at the Recent Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


by C. Kowalske, Peoria, Illinois. Exhibit second from 
the right in large illustration. 

Seventh Prize, $5.00 in cash—Gasoline Tank, made 
by George E. Demmin, 3017 South Adams Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. Exhibit shown in background of 
large illustration. 

For this Apprentice Prize Contest the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Peoria, Illinois, 
donated $50,00, and AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE REcorD $25.00. 





Samples of Sheet Metal Work Submitted in Apprentice Prize Contest at the Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors Held in Peoria, IIlinois, June 20 to 23. 


7th Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Exhibit shown at the 
right in large illustration. 

Fourth Prize, $8.00 in cash—Finial, (galvanized 
iron), made by Howard Sangstack, 222 John Marshall 
Place, Washington, D. C. Exhibit shown at the left 
in large illustration. / 


Fifth Prize, $7.00 in cash—Urn, made by Victor 


GROOVERS THAT SAVE TIME AND INSURE 
GOOD SEAM WITHOUT STRAINING 
THE MACHINE. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a Niagara 
groover for Number 24 and lighter gauge of iron, 
which is said to greatly minimize the time for groov- 
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ing and flattening the seam. This is made possible by 
having the grooving roll in action on the way forward 
and the flattening roll in action on the return trip, the 
change taking place automatically. The round horn 
is described as being reversible and of such diameter 
that work two inches in diameter and larger can be 
grooved, either towards the inside or outside; it also 





Niagara Groover. 


carries a stop which can be adjusted according to the 
length of the work. The grooved rolls are used for 
outside seams, while inside seams are obtained by 
using the flat rolls and pressing the seam into one’ of 
the grooves planed in the horn. In addition to this 
groover the Company manufactures others for hand 
or power operation, including special types for square 
pipe with seam in corner, for work smaller than two 
inch diameter, etc. Catalog 50-SA, describing the 
groovers and other sheet metal tools and machines, 
will be sent upon request, by the Niagara Machine 
and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. 





WONDERFUL ADVANCE IN STEEL CEILINGS. 





In the rapid advance of manufacturing methods it 
is only natural that wonderful improvements have 





Steel Ceiling in Restaurant. 


been made in the construction of metal ceilings. The 
accompanying illustration conveys an excellent idea 
of the attractiveness and neatness given the interior 
of a room fitted with Berger’s “Classik” Steel Ceil- 
ings. These steel ceilings embrace a great variety 
of designs, among which the Greek, Romanesque, 
Italian, French Renaissance.and Colonial designs are 
specially featured. Dealers would do well to secure 
catalog D. A. A., which can be secured upon writing 
to the Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


>a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GALVANIZED IRON SASH AND WINDOW FRAMES. 
From Sam S. Pearson’s Sons, Ottawa, Illinois. 


Can you advise who manufactures galvanized iron 
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sash and window frames using the wired glass? 
Ans.—H. C. Knisely Company, 1912 South West- 
ern Avenue; McFarland-Hyde Company, 2701 South 
Fifth Avenue; and the Sykes Company, 930 West 
19th Place; all of Chicago, Illinois. 
IRON OR STEEL RIVETS. 


From The Prescott Supply Company, 207 Water Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 


Kindly advise who manufactures shouldered iron 
or steel rivets. They are like a pin or trunnion with a 
thin flange or shoulder a short distance from the end 
instead of having the head on the end. 

Ans.—Grand Crossing Tack Company, East 79th 
Street and South Chicago Avenue; and Wilson Steel 
Products Company, West 49th Street and South 
Western Avenue, both of Chicago, and Kirk-Latty 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

IRON SHUTTERS. 
From Sam S, Pearson’s Sons, Ottawa, Illinois. 

Please tell us who manufactures iron shutters. 

Ans.—F. P. Smith Wire and Iron Works, Lake 
and Dearborn Streets ; Sykes Company, 930 West 19th 
Street, and Variety Manufacturing Company, 2950 
Carioll Avenue; all of Chicago, Illinois, and Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 





OBSTACLES OR STEPPING STONES. 


Some of our most illustrious men have risen in the 
face of all opposition, with small opportunities, while 
others with equal or better chance remain obsolete 
and unknown to.the world. There is no sympathy for 
the man who cries, “I have no chance.” He is at 
once stamped as a quitter and he is rightly called a 
weakling, for by untiring energy and a determination 
to succeed, all impediments and obstacles can be over- 
come and the road to success is easily discerned. 

Are you one of the workers of society; one who is 
reckoned as a-pillar of the community, and one whose 
loss would seriously handicap the business and social 
world? Are you one of the social parasites, one who 
consumes what others produce, and give nothing in 
return? If so, you are a thief and a scavenger and 
any community would profit by your loss. 


wc beibilbpacawtaninsac 
ITEMS. 

The Owen Roofing Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been established by Joseph A. Owen at 
231 East Ninth Street. Mr. Owen was formerly in 
charge of the roofing contract department of the Pio- 
neer Paper Company which was recently discontinued 
by the Company. 

The new factory of the Martin Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company, 901 East Second Street, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is 100x150 feet in size with concrete walls, steel 
and glass roof and cement floor. It is said there is 
no timber in the construction. There are 3,000 square 
feet of glass in the roof so that the inside is very 
As the light enters from the north, there is no 
The ventilation has been 


light. 
heat nor glare of sunshine. 
specially provided for. The Company has enlarged its 
office building and arranged a big sample room for 


the display of its products. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








FALLING OFF IN BUYING FAILS TO WEAKEN 
PRICES ON IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 





Although there has been quite a falling off in the 
buying of iron and steel products during the week and 
although the month of June will show a considerably 
lower volume of new business than any month since 
January 1, 1916, this has not in any way influenced 
the mills so far as prices are concerned, and it is 
quite certain that those who are looking for a lower- 
ing of prices on iron and steel products will not only 
find themselves mistaken but if they hold off buying 
for any considerable length of time they are likely to 
have to enter the market to fill their requirements at 
a period when premiums will again be the ruling 
feature for early deliveries. 

The steel market today is in better position than 
at any other preceding buying campaign’s height or 
subsidence, because the orders which are now on the 
books of the mills are real contracts, while for in- 
stance in 1912 they were only binding on the seller 
when specified against and not binding at all on the 
buyer. This year the contracts are not cancellable and 
the mills know just where they stand—as do, for that 
matter, the consumers. 

In the non-ferrous metals the tendency has been 
downward on prices with a very small volume of busi- 
ness. 

Dun’s review of the trade says: “Constructive de- 
velopments still predominate in the business world and 
remarkable activity prevails at a period which ordi- 
narily is one of the quietest of the year. There is no 
longer the rush to buy that featured recent operations 
—the high costs entering more into calculations now 
that requirements are mainly covered far ahead—but 
in most instances new demands are greater than is 
usual at the beginning of summer. No machinery is 
idle in any important industry through lack of con- 
tracts, but in some full production is not possible be- 
cause of strikes and labor shortage, the textile mills 
being particularly unfortunate in this respect. 

“Commercial failures for the half year will show a 
numerical reduction of about 25 percent from 1915, 
preliminary returns indicating a lighter mortality in 
June than in any month in two years.” 





STEEL. 

In the Chicago steel market every line consuming 
steel plates is seeking more material and this natu- 
rally tends to make the price very firm. The nom- 
inal mill price remains at 3.09 cents, Chicago mill, for 
delivery at convenience, while prompt material is re- 
ported to have brought as high as 3.69 cents. After 
the couple of weeks of quietness in the market on steel 
bars the demand seems to have quickened considerably 
and specifications are now being received in excess of 


shipments. Some contracts for the first half of 1917 
are being taken by the leading interests, but generally 
speaking consumers are not anxious to cover their 
requirements so far into the future. Soft steel bars 
continue unchanged at 2.69 cents Chicago mill for de- 
livery at convenience, while hard steel bars rerolled 
from rails bring 2.50 cents, Chicago mill. Quite a 
number of orders for structural material have been 
given out in Chicago during the week and the price 
remains firm at 2.69 cents, Chicago mill, for forward 
delivery, at convenience of mills. Practically the 
same conditions obtain in the Pittsburgh market, and 
the general opinion seems to be that the prices quoted 
in the foregoing will continue to represent the bot- 
tom of the market until the mills which are now carry- 
ing enough tonnage to maintain their present rate of 
full capacity operation for at least four months be- 
come hungry for business. 


COPPER. 

The copper market continues quiet, although during 
the latter part of this week there has been a slight 
improvement, especially in the inquiries for foreign 
shipment. Actual buying is light as the consumers 
are still provided for their requirements for the next 
two months. The leading producers are seemingly 
making no effort to secure business and with their 
supplies sold well ahead they are maintaining their 
old quotation of 29 cents for deliveries from Septem- 
ber to December. Second hands, however, are still 
offering Electrolytic at around 27 cents for July ship- 
ment and 26 to 26% cents for August, September and 
October. The ordinary grades of Lake copper may 
be quoted at 26% to 27 cents for prompt delivery 
and Casting copper at 24 to 2414 cents. 








TIN. 

The tin market is weak, especially for spot sales, 
and prices are about 2 cents lower than those quoted 
a week ago. Spot tin is priced nominally at 39 cents 
per pound, with quotations for future deliveries as 
follows: July, 3834 to 387% cents; August, 385% to 
3834 cents; September, 3814 cents. Chicago ware- 
houses have reduced their quotations one cent per 
pound, the new prices being 44 cents for pig tin and 
45 cents for bar tin. 

LEAD. 

The lead market is probably in better condition than 
is the case with any of the other non-ferrous metals. 
While the leading interest continues to quote lead at 
7 cents New York City and 6.92%i cents St. Louis 
the outside market is offering quantities at about 6.85 
cents New York City and 6.70 cents St. Louis for 
prompt delivery. No changes have been announced 
by the Chicago warehouses, the prices remaining at 
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7.40 cents for American pig and 7.90 cents for Bar, 
per hundred pounds. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices have been reduced % cent per pound 
by the Chicago warehouses, the new quotations being: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 26 cents; Commercial, 
Y, & Ys, 24 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 22 cents. 





TIN PLATE. 

Most of the tin plate mills report that they are sold 
up for the remainder of the year, and this naturally 
tends to maintain the market. Manufacturers of tin 
plate claim that they could sell material without dif- 
ficulty at $7.00 per base box if they were in position 
to meet specifications for nearby shipment. The nom- 
inal base price is $6.50 per hundred pounds for 14x20 
Bessemer plates. 


SHEETS. 

Although there is some irregularity in the market 
on steel sheets, prices generally speaking are main- 
taining their level, except in the case of galvanized 
sheets, which are lower on account of the decline in 
the price of spelter. Black sheets are quoted at 2.99 
to 3.09 cents, Chicago, for 28 gauge, while 10 gauge 
blue annealed sheets may be obtained from 3.19 to 
3.69 cents, Chicago mill, the demand on the latter be- 
ing exceptionally good. Some of the Chicago jobbers 
are quoting 10 gauge blue annealed sheets from store 
at 3.59 cents and 16 gauge at 3.79 cents. In the Pitts- 
burgh market, 28 gauge galvanized sheets are reported 
to have been offered and sold at 4.50 cents. 28 gauge 
black sheets are quoted at- 2.90 to 3 cents. The new 
wage arrangement with the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and the higher prices 
on sheet bars make it more than likely that prices on 
sheets will stiffen immediately after July Ist, when 
the sliding scale contracts for the third quarter of 
1916 go into effect. 


STOVE POLISH PRICES HIGHER. 
Prices on certain numbers of stove polish in cans 
have been advanced, the new quotations being 10 
cents higher per dozen cans. For instance five ounce 
cans of paste are quoted at 85 cents per dozen, which 
is also the price of six ounce cans of liquid. 





SPELTER. 

There is practically no buying of spelter at the pres- 
ent time and prices continue to sag. The quotation 
on spot spelter has come down to 11% cents, East 
St. Louis, which is 9% cents below the high price of 
this year. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
present price is more than twice as high as the average 
quotation for the year previous to the European War. 
Prime Western brands may be quoted as follows: 
July, 11% to 11% cents; August, 1034 to 11 cents; 
September, 10% to 10% cents, all East St. Louis. 
Chicago warehouses have reduced their quotation to 
1234 cents per pound for spelter in slabs. Sheet zinc 
remains at $23.50 in cask lots and $23.75 to $24.25 in 
less than cask lots. 
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OLD METALS. 

Steady decline by easy stages continues to mark 
the scrap iron and old metal market in the Chicago 
district. Wholesale dealers report no new business. 
Quotations are as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 to 
$23.00; old iron axles, $22.00 to $22.50; steel springs, 
$15.00 to $15.50; Number 1 wrought iron, $14.00 to 
$14.50; Number 1 cast iron, $15.00 for net tons. 


Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows per 
pound: Light, copper, 16 cents; light brass, 9% 


cents ; lead, 41%) cents; zinc scrap, 6 cents; aluminum, 
30 cents. 


———-- 


PIG IRON. 

The Chicago pig iron market continues dull, very 
few inquiries being made and still fewer sales being 
recorded. Producers, however, regard the situation 
as natural under the present conditions, and as they 
have a sufficient tonnage on their books for last half 
of 1916 they maintain prices on their former level— 
$19.00 Chicago for Northern Number 2 Foundry and 
$19.50 for Malleable. In the Pittsburgh district the 
chief interest is manifested in the inquiries that come 
in for export of Bessemer iron, but so far as domestic 
activity is concerned there is practically, none. Small 
lots of Northern Number 2 Foundry and Malleable 
grades are being sold at $18.50 Valley for delivery 
before January 1, 1917. In the Birmingham district 
a number of pig iron producers are reported to have 
booked orders for foreign shipment, and it is be- 
lieved by many in that district that this marks the be- 
ginning of a real opportunity to ship Southern pig 
iron abroad in quantities. So far as domestic busi- 
ness is concerned, $15.50 per ton is the maximum price 
and none of the furnaces are quoting below $15.00, 
although there are those who say on large transactions 
that prices might be shaded. 





The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 30, 1916: 

With this week is completed half a year of unexam- 
pled prosperity im the iron trade. All records for produc- 
tion and consumption have been surpassed. New high 
standards have been set. And this great trade movement 
which began one year ago is still in full swing—no sign 
of abatement. There are faint hearts here and they are 
affrighted by success. These are the men who see spec- 
ters at noonday. Then there are the confirmed pessimists 
who loudly proclaim the fact that every flowing tide must 
ebb and that presently everything must go to smash. But 
the fact remains that business is not ebbing. On the con- 
trary, it is tremendous and there is no lessening in the 
demand for finished materials. If Uncle Sam ever makes 
up his mind to really prepare and get things decently ready 
according to modern standards for national defense, then 
the demand for munitions which we have had from abroad 
in comparison to the domestic demand would be a mere 
drop in the bucket. 

It is well, too, to always bear in mind that since 1907, 
up to a few months ago, this country was on a mere wear 
and tear basis—there was an under consumption of iron. 
And the accumulated shortage of so many years cannot 
be made up in a few months. Furthermore, the purchas- 
ing power of the country has been enormously increased. 
There is at the present time no room for a pessimist in 
America. 

This week business has been of larger volume than has 
recently been the case. There have been all along the line 
recessions in prices. These reductions come largely from 
the fact that more resale iron has been thrown on the mar- 
ket than it could immediately absorb, and also because of 
the sensational effect of lower prices in spot steel, which 
has been in some lines absurdly high, and it was recognized 
that lower prices would stimulate trade. Prices for for- 
ward delivery on the steel products are firm as ever, while 
forgings and steel castings have been heavily advanced 
this week. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 


PIG IRON. 


Fdy., Be. i.. soseeee BIS 4 
Fay., 





FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
—_ bwawwie deccccveese 





COKE PLATES. 

Cokes, 180 Ibs....... poste $12 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 0x28 12 20 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 50028 12 50 
Coes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 14 35 

BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Os ssicnces ene 100 Ibs. $3 25 
NS | Serer sod 100 lbs. 3 30 

| Sa poaesee per 100lbs. 3 35 
| ene -e---per 100 lbs. 3 45 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 






No. 18-20... . per 100 Ibs. 83 00 
No. 22-24. . per 100 Ibs. 05 
No. 26.... . per 100 lbs. 3 10 
5 mageneR -per 100lbs. 3 15 
No. 28........2.2.-per 100 Ibs. 3 20 
GALVANIZED. 
NS | anes per 100lbs. $4 75 
BIO. AO-ED. 0000000 08 per 100lbs. 4 90 
BNO, 207264... ccccce se per 100ibs. 5 05 
See per 100lbs. 5 20 
SS aes per 100lbs. 5 35 
Sere per 100lbs. 5 50 
Jt eae per 100lbs. 5 90 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


Pe iisassedesivcs per 100lbs. $4 65 
Se iis ccsseusance per 100\bs. 4 75 
Webbe sbesbeaven per 100lbs. 4 85 
No. 28.......++.+.. per 100ibs. 4 95 





ii Pi LEAD. $7 40 AUGERS. 

oR ara sik A SRR oh: Boring Machine........++.+02+0+ 70 

National (White) brands Gin less We icas+ rsteessucres e+e 290 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........1le| Carpenter's Nut.........02eeeees 70% 

Sheet. 

Full coils. . - per 1001bs. $9 25 | ponow, 
Cut coils....cces ; 
—— paver oer ow ——s $30.00...... 75 € Je} 
nicer =i (ili dl Pee, NOLS. oss cosvcecs 

Carload lots. 

me 3 ene a. jeeoe per Ib. $0 4 Post Hole. 
Me a ae a Digwell, 8-inch.......per doz.12 50 
TIN. Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
i ee Pere perlb. $0 44| Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
Bar tin...... pbbsonas pase 45 
Ship. 
HARDWARE. Pood's, with or without screw.. .50% 
es Snell’ 40-5% 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’, AWLS. 
PGR bc cctvcsvisicessc ce 

Cooter? No. 3 Handled....... er doz. 0 4 
ath 15 No. 1050 Handled... . . 
White's, 20.0 IIE15@ | Shouldered, assorted’ 1 to 4,, 

Railroad, Patent ant’; 1145 4.9" F* ? & 
PMG, civados c0kooko0e0008ee 

AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. aye ers os 
Pee x 
Fis Wetergeesl, §-908.......; 4 i eeaeenaene _ 90 
| CNet Searsesaentg. 

Shells, Loaded— ~ 
Loaded with Black Powder..20&5%| Shouldered.......... ve 1 50 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, POON so. csseccese sf 65 

medium grades........... 30&3% 
Losded —_ Smokeless Powder, ane 
Dibeseccns sabes 40&3 atch. 

Wiachester: % io j paaties. = as ees. : 4 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 30&3 — 
Smokeless Leader Grade..... 40830 No. 7 Stanley........ 1 95 
Black Powder. ..ccccccsses 20&5% 

AXES. 
RED CMD, cvsscvcsveedeed 30&3 
MEPOW tsb bs beineeceoran pret gy ft mmr) tb per doz. $6 00 
OW GRD: onsiewesessesene 20&5% Marshall Falls City... si _ 5 00 
eae os 6 50 

Gun Wads—per 1,000. Brood. 
ee Gun Wels... cccect 8% Plumbs, tg re 30 

Pow : Each. ied AN. Fav. ccccsesecve () 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs..... $10 25 Firemen’ " Cane. $19 00 

“ “ kegs.... 5 40 incre’ Chandi D3 

“ “ kegs 2 85 Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) 9 00 
DuPont's Canisters, pe: eee 4 

ar 6 

el Smokeless drums... 26 10 Single Bitted (handled). 

vi a .. 13 20] Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 

- ee 4-k 6 75| Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 

= ‘, 20-can rum S40] Rough Rider................ 9 00 

a t-kegs... 345] Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


canisters 60 


L. 7”. Orange, Extra Sporting 
" POA SE $10 25 
L.& R. ane, Extra Sporting 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. CLs Spee eee 5 40 
Per 100 1bs.| L.& R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
Wood's Smooth, No. 20......... $3 65 Cae ae 2 85 
~ No. 22-24...... 3 70|L.&R. a Extra Sporting 
- ” No. 25-26...... 375 Le ee eee 45 
* “2 IO) 6) o6s000008 3 80} L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
si! = oS ree 3 90 4-lb. canisters......... 26 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters......... 18 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules “E. C."* and “‘Infallible™ 
Ce |e” ee ete COR $26 10 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel......84< 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed ¢&4%..perlb. 26c 
Commercial 4 & 4....... ae 24c 
No. 1 Plumbers... .... ain 22¢ 
SPELTER. 


BUD: cbasscdaccséavidoneneteed 


SHEET ZINC. 


PLM: cankacsdaeadbenebe $23 50 
Less than Cask lots. .23 75 to $24 25 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base.....06 sooo. e379C 


wd 
ec "E, C.""and “Infallible’’ 
“kegs... .... 2. sees e eee 
Hercules *‘E.C."’ and “‘Infallible’’ 
10 can drums aie ei aie at 


} -keg 
Hercules‘ =. C."’ and ‘“‘Infallible’’ 
ee ee rere 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
CHIR S55 4ca5 as nese $1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
a a 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
Eee i 2e 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
ONES. is vgs canes 00 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-tb. ‘bags, per DAZ... ..04 $2 70 


Drop shot, B and larger sizes, 
25-tb. bags, 


se eeeeee 


r bag 5 
bene per bag 2 95 





Chilled shot, 25-ib. bags, “ 3 25 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs...... 94c per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs......9¢c per lb. 
ASBESTOS. 
Board and Paper....... .. $3 00 Cwt 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 

Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 

reer 7 00 

Double Bitted (without handles). 

Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ib. 
econ esiee see per doz. 12 50 

UE TNO. nas cdces 1 50 

Perfect Premier...... a 12 50 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


Pounds..... 16 20 25 
Per 1,000.. “$250 375 450 500 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 





BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow peat gees per doz. 10 00 
Medam © ocscesve 4 11 00 
Large *. pan aha “; 13 00 
Galvanized Iron. }bu. 1 bu. 14 bu 
Per doz.......-$5 50 8 00 11 00 





BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 
NO. 10 PUMOR. . ce cccscccvce 

Egg. Per doz, 
No. 50 Imp. Dover besigare $ 0 75 
No. 102 “ ae... 90 
No. 150 “ *  hote ; oo 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned: . oo 


No. 13 3 
eS ee 7 © lice se 
coco 


No. 18 “ 7 1 5e 
BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’....... PET ST 65% 

Hand 

ee SEV Crrr err. doz. 7 5@ 

10-inch..... Gessees i 9.40 
Moulders’. 

RA ee 94 12 60 

BELLS. : 

Call, 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 

Bronzed base....,. per doz. $5 06 

Cow. 

SEM MIOND 5:55 so a2 4a ss eese 

rrr 65&1 
Door. Per doz. 

New Departure Automatic... $6 5@ 

Rotary 

3 -in. "Ola Copper Bell....... 4 06 

3 -in. Old Copper —_ ar - 6 00 

3 -in. Nickeled Stee 4 50 

34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 5 00 
Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10 

LO rrr ie 

se — | | Se aes Be 3 

co nas see ae wae awe 40&334 

Silver PDs cucscwasseaswed 334% 

Miscellaneous. 


Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 


Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 100 
rere $190 240 355 475 
BEVELS, TEE 

ee" 's, rosewood handle, new 
Nets: 


Dc itae eck ina see kes¥eses suas 70 

is suctaveewsons oeeueer 60&5 

ee BA Prerrrr rrr rrr 75% 

BITS. 

Auger. 
Extra Double Spur .708&10% 
Ford’s Car and is,” 40&10% 
|) rrr rir re re 50% 
DR = se dene ds bub as Kae 308% 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 5081 0% 
Clark’s Expansive............- 65 
Steer’s 


WGmall list; $22 00. .25% 
“Large “ $26 00. :25% 
‘oO 





Te eee eee 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
a Sr rey 50% 
So Teo CTO TITEL te 15% 
Countersink. 
pe 18 Wheeler's. . ae. doz. 1 4 
° 
American Snailhead.. 18 i 10 
Rose “ 3 1 30 
2 | Se es 1 20 
Mahew’ ‘eee 6 90: 
Snail...... = 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut 
German Pattern 
German 
omer 
S 
canieaak 
Reamer. 
ning’s Square.. - 2 50 
gennine's Square..... a : 4 


American Octagon... 2. 


Screw Driver. 


No.7 Common...... “ 55 
No. 1 Triumph...... 


rs 
a 











